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Peet’s Course of Instruction 


FOR THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Elementary Lessons,- - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for 
the deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has won 
a reputation which cannot be lightly regarded. 


Scripture Lessons, - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. This 
is the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the 
same number of pages. 


Course of Instruction, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 


Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 


Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; les- 
sons on the different periods of human life; natural history 
of animals, and a description of each month in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared 
for deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of 
making them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It 
is well adapted also for the instruction of hearing children. 


[ Continuet on page 3 of cover.} 
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THE BUILDINGS OF THE MARYLAND INSTITUTION 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY CHARLES W. ELY, M. A., FREDERICK, MD. 


Tue Maryland Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb is located at Frederick, upon property which has been 
in the possession of the State from the time of its formation, 
and which even in colonial days was held and used for State 
purposes. Upon these grounds still remains one of the oldest 
structures to be found in the State, connecting us with the pre- 
revolutionary days. 

The site is upon an elevation in the outskirts of the town, 
from which we look down upon it and the beautiful valley of the 
Monoeacy, which stretches away for thirty miles to the Penn- 
sylvania line in one direction, and in the other to the Potomac 
hills, fifteen miles distant. The Catoctin range, a part of the 
Blue Ridge, bounds the valley on the west, while upon the east- 
ern edge is a line of lower and more irregular hills. 

A more beautiful location, or one possessing greater natural 
advantages, could scarcely be found. Here the State, with wise 
care and generous hand, has provided for her deaf-mute children. 


The buildings now occupied were commenced in the summer 
of 1870, and completed in the summer of 1875. 

The structure consists of three separate buildings, connected 
by simple corridors at the front and rear. 

The main building and south wing were finished and occupied 
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in January, 1873. Work upon the north wing was not under- 
taken till a year and a half later. 

The buildings face the west, and are separated from the street 
by a lawn two hundred and fifty feet deep by six hundred and 
thirty in width. In the rear is a broad play-ground. On the 
north side, near the back line of the buildings, stands the old 
barrack, now used for shop purposes. The whole enclosure con- 
tains about twelve acres. 

The centre or main building has a front of one hundred and 
fourteen feet and a depth of one hundred and thirty-two. The 
rear portion, which contains the dining-room, is forty-eight feet 
wide. 

The wings have each a front of fifty feet, and a depth of one 
hundred and twenty-four. They run parallel with the main 
building, at a distance of thirty-four feet on the front line. 

The entire length of the front is two hundred and sixty-eight 
feet. The height above the basement is three stories. The 
main building is surmounted by three towers, one rising from 
the centre and the others from the two front corners. The 
height of the centre tower is one hundred and thirty-seven feet; 
of the corner towers about ninety feet. From the ground to 
the roof ridges it is seventy-five feet. The basement course is 
built of brown stone, rough dressed. The superstructure is 
brick. The cornices are of wood. The roofs are covered with 
slate. The roof of the wing last built has a covering of felt 
under the slates. The caps of the towers are of wood, with tin 
roofs. The balconies, as well as the window-caps, on the front 
and two sides are iron. The window:sills are granite. The 
front portico is of wood. All partition walls, except those in 
the mansard roof, are of brick. 

The main entrance is the only entrance to the first floor. In 
the basement there are nine outside doors: one at each end of 
the main hall, two at the rear of each building, and one opening 
from the north court into the front corridor. There are about 
five hundred windows. All on the front have inside blinds, and 
also those on the first floor of the wings, except those on the 
court side. The basement story is thirteen feet in height, the 
first story sixteen, the second fifteen, and the third fourteen. 
In the roofs of the wings there are as many rooms as on the 
floor below, all finished fifteen feet high in the centre, and 
lighted by dormer windows. This is really an additional story. 
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The main building is used chiefly for general purposes, as 
will appear hereafter. The north wing is occupied by the boys, 
and the south wing by the girls. 

As the buildings are separate, I can best describe them sep- 
arately. The plan of the main floor, which accompanies the 
engraving, will serve in explaining the other floors. 

The front portico covers the granite steps and the roadway. 
The lofty double doors open into a vestibule ten feet in width 
below the level of the first floor. A half-dozen steps bring us 
to the main level, where glass doors divide the vestibule from 
the central hall. This is ten feet in width. The principal hall, 
also ten feet wide, extends across the three buildings from side 
to side, and has a length of two hundred and sixty-eight feet. 
Facing the entrance is the central stairway, which rises in a 
spiral form within the main tower to its top. Perhaps it should 
be called a winding stair. It is not a perfect spiral, as there 
is a broad landing midway between the stories, and a broader 
one on each floor. The inside diameter of the tower is twenty- 
five and a half feet. The width of the stairway is six and a 
half. 

To the right, as you enter, is the reception room, beyond 
which is the directors’ room, and across the hall from the latter 
is the officers’ dining-room. To your left, on entering, is the 
principal's office, beyond this the principal's dining-room, and 
across the hall from the latter the library. Directly opposite 
the front door is the pupils’ dining-room, which is entered 
through large double doors under the first landing of the stair- 
way. This room is forty-four feet by fifty. There are two 
rear entrances to the room, opening into a hall eight feet wide, 
upon separate stairways which connect with the floors both 
above and below. Five windows upon each side furnish the 
light. A double row of fluted iron columis down the centre 
of the room supports the ceiling. On each side of the double ° 
doors is a pantry. In the one on the right are a dumb-waiter 
and other conveniences, and a stairway leading to the kitchen. 

The rooms in the basement are used as follows: those under 
the principal's office and reception-room as store-rooms; those 
under the directors’ room and library for heating purposes : 
the one under the officers’ dining-room for an ironing-room. 
The kitchen is under the pupils’ dining-hall, and occupies about 
two-thirds of the space. The remaining third is divided between 
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the washing and drying-rooms. Iron columns are also used 
in the basement to support the floor above. 

The rooms upon the second floor are used as follows: the 
space occupied on the floor below by the reception-room, prin- 

cipal’s office, and intervening hall, is thrown into one room, the 
| public parlor. This is twenty-eight by thirty-eight feet. On 
either side are the private rooms of the principal. The two 
rooms opposite are occupied by teachers. Over the dining- 
room is the chapel. The entrance to this is from a landing on 
the central stairway somewhat higher than midway between the 
floors. A flight of steps leads to the chapel doors. The ceil- 
ing is twenty-two feet high. At the back corners of the room 
are the entrances for pupils. Between these doors is the stage, 
twelve and a half feet deep by thirty feet wide and three feet 
in height. Opposite the stage is a gallery, which is entered 
from a landing on the stairs between the second and third 
floors. This gallery does not project over the floor, but runs 
back over the chapel stairs, and into the recesses on both sides 
of the tower. ‘The chapel is lighted by five windows on each 
side, and two at the back of the stage. The latter, however, 
are of no service, but rather in the way. The seating capacity 
is about three hundred and seventy-five. 

On the third floor the rooms correspond in size and location 
to those on the second, except that there are none above the 
chapel. 

Over the parlor is the girls’ study. The two adjoining rooms 
and the two upon the opposite side of the hall are bed-chambers, 
one of them being assigned to a female teacher. 

On the fourth floor, above the girls’ study, is a finished room 
of the same size. 

The wings are substantially alike, but as the corresponding 
rooms are not put to the same uses in both, a separate descrip- 
tion will be necessary. 

We will notice first the south or girls’ wing. Of the three 
front rooms, the one on the side nearest the main building con- 
tains the philosophical apparatus; next is the first-class room ; 
then the articulation-room. Opposite the apparatus-room is a 
bath-room. Opposite the first-class room is a hall running back 
thirteen and a half feet, and seventeen feet wide. This hall is 
the same on every floor, and in it rises a stairway from base- 
ment to attic. Beyond the hall is a large room designed for a 
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study. A double row of iron columns supports the floor above. 
Six windows on each side furnish the light. The two doors at 
the rear open into a hall eight feet wide, extending from one 
side of the building to the other. Through this hall, which is 
the same above and below, runs a broad stairway from the base- 
ment to the highest floor, for the pupils’ use. This room is 
temporarily divided, as indicated in the plan, into six class- 
rooms. The partitions are of wood, and eight feet in height. 

The original plan embraced a separate school building in the 
rear of the main building. , 

In the basement, the three front rooms are used for storage, 
the one beneath the bath-room for heating purposes, and the 
remaining one on the main hall as a servants’ room. The space 
below the six class-rooms is equally divided by a hall running 
lengthwise through the centre. In the room thus formed, next 
the open court, are six separate bath-rooms for pupils’ use. The 
long room upon the other side of the hall is intended for a play- 
room. 

We pass now to the second floor. Above the apparatus-room 
is one used by a female teacher; next is the sewing-room ; then, 
opening out of this, the matron’s sitting-room. Across the hall 
is the matron’s bed-room, which opens into the girls’ dormitory. 
Opposite the teacher’s room is a bath-room. The girls’ dormi- 
tory is like the room below, without the partitions. The back 
hall is divided, one-half forming a toilet-room. Back of this 
opens a water-closet, in a projection from the building designed 
for this purpose. The same provision is made on the two floors 
below, while on the fourth is the necessary water-tank. 

The third floor. Above the teacher's room is one also assigned 
toa teacher. The next two are set apart for hospital use. The 
room adjoining the dormitory, which corresponds with the dor- 
mitory below, is occupied by the matron’s assistant. Between 
the assistant’s room and the hospital is a bath-room for hospital 
use, made by partitioning off the end of the hall. There is the 
same arrangement of rooms on the fourth floor, and all are fin- 
ished, but no regular use is made of them at present. 

The north or boys’ wing. Of the three front rooms on the 
first floor, the one nearest the main building is oceupied by the 
housekeeper; next is the teachers’ sitting-room, and next the 
steward’s office, opposite to which is the physician's room. 
Across the hall from the housekeeper’s room is a bath-room. 
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Opposite the sitting-room is a hall and stairway, corresponding 
to the one in the front part of the south wing. The large room 
beyond this is the boys’ study. Back of this is a hall and stair- 
way, as on the other wing. Water-closets for night use are 
provided in the same manner as in that wing. 

In the basement, the middle front room is used for heating 
purposes; the others, one for coal and one for storage. On the 
other side of the hall is a servant's room, and one for the black- 
ing of shoes. The large room below the boys’ study is divided 
lengthwise into two—a wash-room and a play-room. The for- 
mer, which is nineteen feet by sixty, contains six bath-tubs, 
separated and enclosed. Along one side of the room is a wooden 
trough, furnished with hand-basins, and supplied with water 
from the hydrant. The play-room is twenty-nine feet by sixty. 

On the second floor, above the housekeeper’s room, is a 
teacher’s room. The next two are the private rooms of the 
steward. Opposite the teacher’s room is a bath-room. The 
room adjoining the dormitory and opening into it is used for 
assorting clothing. The dormitory is in all respects like the 
room below. 

On the third floor is a teacher's room, located as on the second 
floor. The next two are hospital rooms, and taken from the 
hall, as in the other wing, is a bath-room for hospital use. The 
room adjoining the dormitory, and opening into it, is occupied 
by the assistant steward or supervisor. The smallest boys sleep 
in this dormitory. 

The rooms upon the fourth floor are all finished, but assigned 
to no special use. 

The corridors which connect the wings with the main build- ° 
ing on the front terminate with the second story. There is no 
connection on the third floor. The corridors which connect 
the building at the rear are only one story in height. They are 
built of wood, are supported upon pillars, and connect the first 
floor. This allows plenty of sunlight and air in the courts. 

The house is abundantly lighted, and well ventilated. These 
features are especially worthy of notice. Nearly all the rooms 
have windows upon two sides, opposite or adjacent. 

The long main hall is well lighted from the windows of the 
corridors on both sides of the main building, as well as from 
the windows at the ends. 

Rooms upon the front of the building are ventilated by means 
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of the chimney flues; the others partly by chimney flues and 
partly by ventilating stacks, which are placed at the side of the 
wings, midway on the court side. There is one similarly situa- 
ted on the south side of the main building, with which the 
kitchen range connects. The ventilating tubes or ducts connect 
with the shafts upon the fourth floor. 

The building is lighted by gas from the city gas-works. 

The Institution is supplied with the purest water from the 
city reservoir. In the attic of the main building is a large iron 
tank, which is filled by a steam-pump in the basement. In the 
rear of each wing there is a tank on the third floor, filled from 
the central one. The aggregate capacity is about three thou- 
sand gallons. From each tank descends a large iron pipe, and 
on each floor there is a fire-plug, and a good supply of hose 
always in readiness. 

The building is heated by steam from four upright cast-iron 
boilers, with independent connections. Two are placed in the 
main building and one in each wing. There is a fifth boiler in 
the main building to be used in emergencies. Direct radiators 
are placed in all the halls. The rooms receive heat from regis- 
ters in the wall, the supply coming from benches of radiators 
in the basement, which are closely boxed and supplied with cold 
air directly from the outside through openings in the basement 
walls. 

In my judgment the building is admirably planned. 

The present arrangement of class-rooms was adopted as a 
temporary expedient, and answers the purpose very well. It 
would be better, however, to have larger rooms entirely sepa- 
rate, as planned in the (proposed) school building. 

The laundry is too small by half. This was to have been in 
the basement of the school-building, in the plan of which ample 
provision was made. 

It would have been better if bath-rooms for the pupils had 
been provided on the same floor with the dormitories. 

If the kitchen could be on the same floor with the dining- 
room it would economize labor and make supervision easier, 
besides keeping the house more free from kitchen odors. 

The steam-boilers and coal should be in a separate building. 

It would have added much to the convenience as well as the 
appearance of the building if doors had been placed at the ends 
of the main hall on the first floor. 
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A portion of the building has been occupied for four years 
and the whole for a year and a half. I have no suggestions to 
make as to improvements except what I have stated above. 


THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 
BY CHARLES STRONG PERRY, M. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


In reading recently one of the later works of the English 
artist and philosopher, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, ‘‘The Intel- 
lectual Life,” I was impressed by a curious i siological fact, 
if I may so term it, mentioned by him. 

Arguing to prove that no person, except in certain rare con- 
ditions, can acquire and retain in familiar use two languages at 
once, he cites the instance of his own child, a bright boy, Eng- 
lish born. When this child was several years old, and of course 
at home in spoken English, Mr. Hamerton’s art studies drew 
him to the south of France, his family accompanying him. 
Here occurred the phenomenon to which allusion has just been 
made, and which may best be described in Mr. Hamerton’s own 
graphic way. He says 

“My eldest boy spoke English in childhood as well as any 
other English child of his age. He was taken to the south of 
France, and in three months he replaced his English with Pro- 
venc¢al, which he learned from the servants about him. There 
were two ladies in the house who spoke English well, and did 
all in their power, in compliance with my urgent entreaties, to 
preserve the boy's native language, but the substitution took 
place too rapidly, and was beyond control. He began by an 
unwillingness to use English words whenever he could use 
Provencal instead, and in a remarkably short time this unwill- 
ingness was succeeded by inability. The native language was 
as completely taken out of his brain as a violin is taken out of 
its case. Nothing remained, nothing, not one word, not any 
echo of an accent. As a violinist may put a new instrument 
into the case from which he has removed the old one, so the 
new language occupied the whole space which had been occu- 
pied by English. When I saw the child again there was no 
means of communication between us.” 


The family removed to Paris: 


“ As Provengal had pushed out English, so French began to 
push out Proven¢ al. ‘The process was wonderfully rapid. The 
child heard people speak French, and he began to speak French 
like them without any formal teaching. He spoke the language 
as he breathed the air. Ina few weeks he did not retain the 
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least remnant of his Provencal; it was gone after his English 
into the limbo of the utterly forgotten.” 

Mr. Hamerton states elsewhere that the child had formed a 
vocabulary of Geelic words during a previous residence in the 
Highlands of Scotland, before his acquisition of English, soon 
forgetting the same. So here we have fowr complete replace- 
ments of language in the experience of a child; facts certainly 
going far to prove the soundness of Mr. Hamerton’s theory as 
above quoted. To what extent mental discipline, the growth 
of maturer years, might overrule this natural law thus curiously 
cropping out in intellectual life, that two bodies cannot at the 
same time occupy one and the same space, is a question ; but 
apart from our present purpose. 

Jompare, now, the case of this child, gifted with all of his 
senses, with that of one congenitally deaf. At the very outset 
of his school life the mute child encounters two languages at 
least, which he is expected to master, and both at once. 
“Signs,” rude, but eminently colloquial, attract him most 
strongly, as affording ready expression to thoughts and feelings 
long repressed. The English language, in its various forms, 
script, type, and dactylologic, asserts its equal claims to his at- 
tention; a language, by the way, as foreign to pantomime 
as it is to the putois of rural France. Is it a wonder that the 
child is bewildered, if not discouraged into a sort of apathetic 
contentment—alas! how common the sight—with gesture as 
the language of his thoughts? Does not the marvel appear 
rather in the fact that the average attainment of conversational 
English by the deaf is so considerable ? 

I did not take up my pen to write an “article,” but this view 
of a vexed subject is one that I, for one, should like to see dis- 
cussed further in the pages of the Annals ; for if, as Mr. Ham- 
erton claims, the mastery of language és subject to limitations, 
we who are naught if we be not teachers of language ought to 
know it, and govern ourselves accordingly. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB AT PARIS.—ILI.* 


BY MAXIME DU CAMP, PARIS, FRANCE. 


III. 


Tue object of the Institution is not only to give a theoretic 
instruction. It is a great deal to teach the deaf and dumb to 
read and write, and to furnish them a means of general inter- 
course, but it is not enough, and the endeavor is also made to 
give them a trade which will be a means of.future livelihood. 

After four years in the school, the pupil's natural bent is con- 
sidered; he is asked what trade he wishes to learn, his family 
is consulted, and he is put into a workshop, to divide the rest 
of his time in the Institution between an apprenticeship and 
the continuation of his studies. The hesitation need not be 
long, for the choice, strangely enough, is limited to seven eall- 
ings: gardening, shoemaking, cabinet-making, lithographing, 
turning, bookbinding, and wood-carving. The first three of 
these pursuits are usually reserved for deaf-mutes intending to 
live in the country, while the four others are for those who will 
reside in Paris or some other large city. Iam surprised that 
no attempt has been made to give them a more extended indus- 
trial education; all pursuits in which skill and attention are 
sufficient are adapted to them. There are some occupations— 
basket-making, for example—for which the tools cost nothing, 
and which yield respectable wages. Deaf-mutes could also, with- 
out difficulty, become good tailors, blacksmiths, nail-makers, etc., 
and thus see a larger and brighter future open before them. 
They are directed in the workshops by overseers employed by 
contractors, who furnish the implements and materials of labor, 
and have the profits, besides receiving compensation for the in- 
struction they give the pupils, and for the raw material which 
the latter spoil. The only exceptions to this arrangement are 
horticulture, which is taught by the Institution gardener, and 
the shoe-shop, whose master finds sufficient remuneration in 
supplying the shoes needed for the pupils. 

The deaf-mutes, whether planing a board or pegging a sole, 
appeared to me to be very attentive to their work, and to per- 
form it well. They do everything by imitation; some one 


* Continued from page 19. 
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works before them, and they try to reproduce what they have 
seen—in some cases very successfully. Inthe lithographic room 
good results are attained; the pupils draw with clearness and 
precision, and print with care. I saw chromo-lithographs which 
had required the use of more than a dozen different stones, and 
which were very successful. The bookbindery would make 
Beauzonnet and Capé smile ; but the operatives are not respon- 
sible for the inferior quality of the boards supplied them. I 
noticed that the leaves were carefully brought together, the 
sewing was strong, the rolling did not produce macules. The 
wood-carvers are skilful; they copy well, and know how to un- 


fold a branch of laurel gracefully in the moulding of a picture- 


frame. The shoemakers produce shoes in which there seem 
to be more nails than leather ; certainly the famous individual 
whose shoes were meant for driving and not for walking would 
not have sought for workmen among these pupils. 

The department of drawing I expected to see organized in 
a superior manner, and I was grievously disappointed when I 
found it not as well equipped as the lowest of our primary 
schools. Several old models in alto relievo,; two or three block- 
shaped busts, relics of the Dupuis method, to which time has 
happily done justice; some poor engravings, without style or 
expression, which one would suppose had been bought cheap 
at random upon the wharves—such is all that is offered to chil- 
dren whose instruction in drawing ought to be carried as far as 
possible. This is certainly an error of neglect which can easily 
be repaired. The models of ornamentation are as poor as the 
models of art. All this rubbish ought to be thrown into the 
waste-basket without delay, and replaced by suitable material 
as soon as possible. Here is, moreover, the great lack of the 
Institution. The plastic element, useful to everybody, indispen- 
sable to children who are wholly dependent on the sense of 
sight, is radically defective. I saw only two or three old maps - 
A single pompous and pretentious picture hangs in the recess 
of a lobby. Under the pretence of history, it represents a false 
incident of romance, derived not from the biography of the 
Abbé de l’Epée, but from Bouilly’s comedy. Upon these im- 
mense walls, the bareness of which produces a gloomy effect, I 
should like to see engravings and lithographs, maps, and illus- 
trations of natural history. I should like to have placed before 
the eyes of the pupils the principal events of our national his- 
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tory, the appearance of the several countries of the world, and 
pictures of the different nations; and once a week there ought 
to be exhibitions of the wonders of the microscope, as shown 
by the aid of the magic-lantern. Might not a portion of the 
garden be used for a model of France, in relief, and might not 
this be constructed by the deaf-mutes themselves? A few cart- 
loads of clay would suffice for the purpose, and a double result 
would be obtained: first, it would be an excellent exercise for 
the pupils, developing their ingenuity, exciting their emulation, 
and giving them clear ideas of the configuration of their coun- 
try; second, the work, when once finished, would attract the 
attention of the public, and awaken interest in favor of an 
establishment which, after having enjoyed for many years a 
universal reputation, is now little regarded. One would say 
that the Institution no longer had any vitality of its own, and 
that it existed only by virtue of the impulse received from the 
past. 

This the mother-school, and yet it has no connection with 
the forty other institutions of the country. These institutions 
contain about 1,500 pupils, while the statistics show that there 
are 30,000 deaf-mutes in France. The theories of instruction 
practised in these different schools are vague and unconnected 
with one another: here dactylology prevails, there the sign- 
language, elsewhere articulation. Why not form a collection 
of theories that have been tested, and put all the institutions 
in relation to one another by a periodical, so that any improved 
methods might be made known to all the members of the pro- 
fession?* The Institution is a school, and yet I saw there no 
special text-books, not even an illustrated vocabulary, such as 
is used in England, in which the art of engraving, coming to the 
aid of the letter-press, gives the meaning of all the words by 
pictures of objects and actions. The Institution is an asylum 
where children afflicted with scrofula and anzemia are received. 
There is one bath-room, it is true; but why has not an effort 
been made to obtain for the pupils admission to the sea-bathing 
establishment at Berck? Do not the authorities of the Institu- 
tion know that in strengthening the pupils’ constitutions they 


* A short time after this article appeared in the Revue des Deua Mondes 
the Bulletin was established by the Central Society of Education and Aid ; 
but as we have received no numbers since June, 1876, we fear the publi- 
cation has ceased.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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would strengthen their impaired nervous systems, and thus 
render them less violent, more attentive, and more intelligent ? 
The building is gloomy, and, in spite of its two hundred in 
mates, has a solitary appearance. We would gladly believe that 
the Institution is now going through a crisis; that while it is 
no longer what it was, it is not yet what it isto be. At present 
it is paying the penalty of former errors, for it must be confessed 
that for a long time a false course was pursued. Instead of 
being contented with giving the deaf-mutes useful elementary 
ideas, the teachers desired to make prodigies of them. The 
pupils lent themselves to this course to some extent, being in- 
fluenced by vanity, which is one of their peculiar characteristics. 
In general, only negative results were obtained, and this, per- 
haps, contributed to alienate public sympathy. The attempt 
was made to teach the pupils to speak, or rather to pronounce 
words, the visible forms of which they read upon the lips of the 
instructor. This was scarcely more than a piece of jugglery, 
and its only effect was to astonish credulous people. To com- 
prehend speech it is not enough to see it; it is necessary to hear 
it.* They succeeded in making a few human parrots, who gave 
remarkable answers about God and the destiny of the soul, but 
who in reality did not give the answers; they only repeated 
what they had been made to learn by heart. The Abbé de l'Epee 
wrote to the Abbé Sicard: “Do not flatter yourself, my dear 
friend, that you will be able to bring the deaf-mute to express 
his own ideas freely in writing; he will never write except from 
memory.” This is much more true of speech than of writing. 
At one time the mania of articulation was carried even to the 
point of cruelty. The unhappy child who was compelled to fol- 
low these labial inflections, which are only the external form and 
appearance of the word, returned, in spite of his teachers, to his 
natural language of signs; before trying to articulate he trans- 
lated into gestures comprehensible to himself the vocables which 
were being taught him. They then inflicted upon him a punish- 
ment truly barbarous; they bound his feet, they tied his hands 
behind his back; but the only result was to disgust him with a 
method which began witha punishment. This was forty years 
ago, and it is useless now to name the stupid functionary who 


*M. Du Camp evidently understands and appreciates the articulation 
method of instruction and its results as little as he does the methods and 
results of the French system.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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indulged in such practices. Some deaf-mutes speak, although 
speech is unpleasant to them, and they always prefer signs and 
writing. I know of nothing more painful to hear than the articu- 
lation of deaf-mutes. If one asks them a question he can per- 
ceive the efforts they are obliged to make before answering 
to translate the sign-language of gesture into the sign-language 


of the lips, for to them speech is nothing more than a sign-lan- 
guage, since they have no idea of the sound they utter. There 
are some who, by dint of labor and patience, succeed in reciting 
a fable. They do not speak; something speaks within them, 
of which they are unaware—something guttural, harsh, mechan- 
ical. If an automaton could be made to articulate, it would do 
it in this manner. 

I do not mean to say that articulation should be wholly ban- 
ished from the course of instruction; by no means; but I do 
say that it should be used very sparingly and cautiously. It 
should serve as a complement to the education of the pupil who 
has heard and spoken in his early years, and to whom sound is 
not an unfathomable mystery. Such an one will perhaps be 
able to use it, and may find it of service on some rare occasions ; 
but to attempt to teach speech to the congenital deaf-mute is 
to sow seed upon the rock ; it fatigues the unfortunate child 
without benefiting him; it vexes him in a cruel and perhaps 
dangerous manner; in a word, it is like trying to teach the art 
of painting to one born blind. This endeavor has been carried 
to the most absurd extremes; it has been pretended that the 
sense of touch could suflice to teach the deaf-mutes to speak ! 
The sense of touch, it was said, takes the place of hearing ; noth- 
ing is more simple: the pupil places his hand before the mouth 
of a speaking person, he counts the number of vibrations pro- 
duced by each word or rather each syllable, he repeats exactly 
the number of vibrations observed, he spevks—and “ that is 
why your child is dumb!” The temperature plays a great part 
in this method of instruction. Its inventor, whose name need 
not be mentioned here, has written: ‘Our experience has de- 
monstrated that the sense of touch begins to grow feeble when 
the temperature is below 10 or 12 degrees [centigrade] and above 
18 or 20.” This is a mode of instruction which is only adapted 
to spring and autumn; winter and summer are unfavorable 
for it. 

Every deaf-mute who feels a genuine desire for articulation 
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and thinks he can profit by it, and every one who, possessed of 
more than ordinary intelligence, wishes to carry his studies 
beyond those of the regular course, will find in the Institution 
devoted hearing and speaking teachers ready to assist him in 
his attempts at intellectual development. Although deaf-mutes 
as a class are not amiable, they are loved by their teachers, and 
there are some intelligent instructors who regard them with a 
touching compassion. It is to be regretted that there is no 
association having its headquarters in the Institution itself to 
watch over the deaf-mute when his school and industrial edu- 
cation terminates, and to follow him into life, where so many 
difficulties and obstacles await him. An association, it is true, 
was founded in 1850, and was recognized as of public utility by 
an imperial order of March 16, 1870, but it is chiefly an asso- 
ciation for assistance and benevolence. It is a praiseworthy 
act to succor the feeble, to give bread to the hungry and alms 
to the needy ; but there is more merit in placing a person in a 
position to gain an honorable livelihood by means of the trade 
he has been taught. Prevention is better than cure. Might 
not an arrangement be made with employers which would facil- 


itate the entrance of the deaf-mute into certain workshops, and 
enable him to maintain his manly independence, while furnish- 
ing him the means of earning his daily bread? The very be- 
nevolent association above mentioned is called “The Central 
Society of Education and Aid;” if for the last word were sub- 
stituted employment, the society would be more useful and 
would attain a nobler result. 


We must say a word concerning the teachers of the Institu- 
tion, whose lot is by no means an enviable one. Devotion, 
intelligence, unequalled patience, and sometimes great perse- 
verance, are needed to overcome one by one all the barriers 
which lie in the way of the education of their pupils. The 
teacher begins with a salary of 2,400 francs ($480) a year, which 
is increased every four years until it reaches the maximum of 
3,800 franes, ($760 ;) this is simply ridiculous. The course of 
instruction seems to be laid down with rather too much strict- 
ness; it ought to be more free. By the encouragement of 
individual efforts, the methods of teaching, which are still far 
from perfect, might be developed and improved. It is a matter 
of regret that the library does not contain the various foreign 
-_publications relating to deaf-mutes. These are really needed 
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for the teachers and officers, who might well profit by the pro- 
gress made elsewhere in this difficult matter of instruction. 
Formerly all such publications were received; the war inter- 
rupted this kind of service; but why not now return to it, and 
enable ourselves, by the comparative study of the different sys- 
tems, to improve the physical and intellectual condition of the 
pupils? 

The Institution as it is organized to-day, in spite of its some- 
what repulsive double character, is in a position to render 
important services to the young persons who are gathered here, 
provided it be supplied with the books and plastic models so 
imperatively needed ; but it is important that the lessons of the 
past be not forgotten, and that the ruts which reason and ex- 
perience have condemned be avoided. A limited course of 
education must suffice for the greater number of scholars; those 
who show a superior intelligence wili always be able to complete 
their studies by pursuing a supplementary course. The indus 
trial education, on the contrary, demands the most careful 
attention ; it must be developed, strengthened, and improved ; 
it flags a little at the present time; it is confined to too limited 
a number of trades; it does not carry the child far enough, and 
does not seek to provide for capacities the existence of which 
is unknown. Its results may suffice to satisfy the conscience 
of the authorities, but they are not as fruitful as I should like 
to see them. It should not be forgotten that the object of the 
Institution is not to obtain wonderful results for the astonish- 
ment of spectators on exhibition days; its aim is something 
better and more humane than this. It ought, by the instruction 
of the school-room, to enlighten the intellects which nature 
seems to have obscured, and it ought to make skilful, industvri- 
ous workmen, who shall be able to provide for their own wants 
and shall never become objects of public charity. 


MISS MARTINEAU AND DEAF-MUTES. 
BY EDMUND BOOTH, ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


(Tue author of the following article was one of the early pupils of the 
American Asylum, and was afterwards a teacher in the same institution. 
For many years past he has been the editor and publisher of the Anamosa 
(Iowa) Hureka. He was one of the three deaf-mutes mentioned in the last 
volume of the Annals (p. 207) as having been recorded in the census of 
1840 as ‘‘ deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, insane, and colored.” By a curious co- 
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incidence, as Mr. Booth writes us, these three deaf-mutes are the only per- 
sons now living in Anamosa who resided there in 1840, all the other in- 
habitants of the place (they were not many) having died or found homes 
elsewhere.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

I have been reading portions of the autobiography of Har- 
riet Martinean, recently deceased. She refers, among other 
matters, to her work on America, and thereby brings to my 
recollection an incident which I will relate. 

It is known that at the time she was in America, now forty 
or more years ago, she was somewhat deaf, and used an ear- 
trumpet. The fact of partial deafness would naturally lead her 
to sympathize, at least to some extent, with deaf-mutes in case 
she came in contact with them, and from her remarks I judge 
it so occurred. She spoke of them, as a class, as over-praised 
and over-estimated, and described them as naturally “ childish,” 
frivolous, etc., adding that ‘“ mothers at least knew” the truth 
of her statement. I write from recollection, and the circumstan- 
ces that followed fixed some of her words in my memory. 

Now, what followed is this: Mr. Weld, the principal of the 
Hartford Institution, where I was then a teacher, came into my 
room, mentioned Miss Martineau’s strictures, and said, “ She 
has slandered the entire deaf-mute community,” and proposed 
that I write an article in reply for some magazine. Those who 
knew Mr. Weld know that he was apt to be strong in his ex- 
pressions when excited. As I had read Miss Martineau’s work, 
and viewed it in a light different from that of Mr. Weld, I 
could not avoid a smile at his earnestness, and at what seemed 
to me the incongruity of his (and the general) opinion, when 
looked at in the light of daily practice; so the reply was left 
unwritten. 

Miss Martineau told the truth. Of this I was satisfied from 
the first. But she did not go far enough, and tell the whole 
truth. She should have included in her sweeping charge of 
“ childishness ” and frivolity the entire hearing community also. 
Of course there are exceptions in both the deaf and the hearing 
class. They are both the same, the only difference being that 
one class has one avenue to knowledge closed. And here an- 
other thing must be taken into consideration. 

At the time of Miss Martineau’s visit, the time of study was 
limited to four years. The graduates of that day and the grad- 
uates now show a considerable difference in the degree of ed- 
ucation and intelligence. There was no high class or college, 
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no Annals, and no newspapers conducted by or for mutes. 
There was no clearly-defined system of instruction in general 
acceptance and use. Some teachers, like Messrs. Weld, Clere, 
and Peet, regarded language as a science, and tried to teach 
it accordingly. Others threw language at their pupils hap- 
hazard, pell-mell, as with a pitch-fork. 

What wonder that, after four years of such teaching as the 
latter, most of the pupils did not know the difference between a 
noun anda verb? Of course their use of language was miser- 
able, except so far as they could remember the most ordinary 
phrases, and they would blunder even in the use of these. 

There was another matter that was all wrong, and which con- 
tributed largely to the childishness and frivolity to which Miss 
Martineau alluded. When institutions for mutes were founded, 
the word was “charity.” On this idea all appeals were made 
for assistance—state, national, and private. Governments and 
individuals who gave were impressed with that single idea, ex- 
cept those of the particular localities where the institutions were 
established or to be established. In such localities it was re- 
garded as a business venture certain to pay. In that age men 
had not come to understand that what they called charity 
should be regarded as a matter of justice. Principals, teachers, 
friends, and the many-headed public of course talked of and 
to the pupils, and deaf-mutes generally, as though they were 
purely objects of charity. The tendency of this was to lower 
their self-respect. The fruit is not pleasant to contemplate. 

But I said Miss Martineau should have made her assertions 
more sweeping, and should have included the hearing as well as 
the deaf. I have known two or three cases of hearing persons 
making statements similar to Miss Martineau’s. You have only 
to look around, and you will understand that she ought thus to 
have gone further. Notice the everlasting political, theologi- 
cal, neighborhood, and other squabbles. Who can decide when 
the financial doctors disagree so widely? Is it strange that 
men of the higher mental and moral nature despise while they 
pity the world, or that Carlyle shuts himself in his den and 
growls? His saying, “ Great Britain has forty millions of peo- 
ple, mostly fools,” is a case in point. 

Some years after the request by Mr. Weld—that. I write a re- 
ply to Miss Martineau—I took occasion to convey my views to 
him on the word “ charity,” as then applied to deaf-mutes. I 
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told him the word was a misnomer; that the laws of the land 
provided by taxation for all; that mutes and the blind could 
derive no benefit therefrom; that therefore special laws were 
necessary, and that mutes and the blind should of right, as a 
matter of common justice, be in school from the age of ten to 
twenty, or at least eight or ten years. Time passed, and now 
the idea is in practice, and the improvement is very great. 
Forty years have accomplished what I hoped for, and the 
teachers of to-day may be certain that forty years hence will 
see still further advances. 


CHURCH WORK AMONG THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY DAVID BUXTON, PH. D., F. R. 8. L., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

[Tue following paper was read at the Church Congress held at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, England, October 6, 1875. The subject was 
selected for discussion by the Managing Committee of the Congress. The 
Rey. Samuel Smith of St. Saviour’s Church, London, was the clergyman 
appointed to read the first paper; Dr. Buxton was requested, as a layman, 
to read the second; an address was given by the Rev. G. A. W. Downing 
of Manchester; and Mr. Croston, also of Manchester, and Mr. Foulston, of 
Leeds, continued the discussion, from which Mr. Hugh Birley, M. P. for 
Manchester, and the Lord Bishop of Carlisle were accidentally excluded. 
Mr. Smith’s paper was reviewed in our last number.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

I came here to speak upon a subject with which I have had 
the practical acquaintance of an actual worker for the greater 
part of my life. In London and in Liverpool my daily work 
has been performed amongst the deaf and dumb ever since the 
beginning of 1841. 

This subject of the deaf and dumb, though familiar to every 
reader of the Sacred Story, isa new subject. The Christian 
Church has existed for nearly nineteen centuries. Its glorious 
message has been delivered, with more or less of energy and 
effect, everywhere. Race has been no barrier. Language has 
been no obstacle. Distance and climate have presented diffi- 
culties, but all have been overcome. “Its sound has gone out 
into all lands, its words unto the ends of the world.” The 
deaf and dumb have been the only exceptions. Its “sound” 
could not reach them; its ‘“ words” were utterly unintelligible 
to them. That sound might go to the world’s end, but it could 
not reach a little deaf-mute child at your own fireside. And 
this, too, within quite a recent period. For though, as I have | 
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said, Christianity has been fulfilling its blessed mission in the 
world for nineteen centuries, there is no evidence that any 
deaf-mute person was ever taught at all until the fifteenth ; the 
instances are very “few and far between” uutil the eighteenth, 
and it is only within this last, the nineteenth, of all the Chris- 
tian centuries, that our deaf and dumb brethren have come to 
be practically treated as fellow-creatures, fellow-citizens, and 
fellow Christians. I say “practically,” for I have to deal with 
the question in that aspect only. 

This is not the time nor place to enter into the history of 
deaf-mute instruction. I have done that elsewhere. We do 
know that for a long time this subject exercised the thoughts 
and engaged the attention of some sagacious men, and that 
after a man thinks he writes; that what he writes is noted, and 
experiments are made; that some succeed and others fail, and 
the end is only attained at the long last by those patient, striv- 
ing souls who will not be thrown off from their fixed purpose 
and determinate pursuit, but who have, in the poet’s familiar 
phrase, “learned to labor and to wait.” So the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb is barely one hundred years old anywhere. 
In America it has reached scarcely more than half that term. 
And this statement applies only to the education of children. 
With children it stopped. Our subject to-day is far newer than 
even that. I have to treat of the spiritual needs of the adult deaf 
and dumb. This subject is barely thirty years old. I remem- 
ber its birth, and have been cognizant of its whole history. 
As the poor deaf-mutes were so long an exception to all other 
classes of the human family, in being excluded from mental 
culture, through their requirement of a special mode of instruc- 
tion; so, long after juvenile education had become an estab- 
lished fact, they still remained an exceptional class, by being 
left without those means of grace which, in their case, required 
special modes of ministration. And the movement to supply 
this want is new. Not a century old and less, like the schools 
in Great Britain, France and Germany; not half a century and 
less, like the flourishing institutions in America, but only a lit- 
tle more than a quarter of a century in its experimental forms, 
and not so much as that since it assumed its present practical 
working shape. Therefore, Iam entitled to call this a new sub- 
ject. 

I shall not now argue against old theories, or even quote 
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them. I will only say that the same instinct or necessity or ad- 
vantage (call it what you will) which leads to the appointment 
of consular chaplains abroad for those who speak our language, 
which has founded in London and elsewhere churches for the 
French, the German, the Dutch, and the Welsh residents in 
those places, wherein every man may hear, “ in his own tongue 
wherein he was born,” of “the wonderful works of God;” that 
this same necessity (or what else) demands equally, nay, far 
more, that the same provision should also be made for the deaf 
and dumb residents in our large towns after they have left the 
schools in which they have been taught when young, and where 
they have become qualified to go into the world and get their 
own living. 

What other class in the community do you leave to them- 
selves after they have left school? If school teaching can do 
all that is required for them, why is it insufficient for us? The 
commission of the clergy shows that the schoolmaster must 
have a successor; that the church must carry on to the end of 
life what the school has awakened at the beginning. 

This is plain enough now. Itis mere truism. But in respect 
to the deaf and dumb it was a discovery. Surely they require 
religious comfort and opportunities of devotion as much as any 
class of foreigners. That will probably be admitted readily. 
But Iam not satisfied with that admission. I say that they 
require them far more than any other class whatever, and my 
task will not be fully accomplished to-day unless I prove it. 
Compare them with foreigners. All foreigners have a spoken 
language. They have none. Language is a means (and the 
chief means) of impression, as well as a vehicle of expression, 
and men who talk together, or who read a language which they 
know, are adding to their stores of knowledge every hour. 
They can also tell their troubles, and receive comfort through 
the same medium. How few can talk in this strain to the deaf 
and dumb! Theirs is a life-long affliction of which the physical 
incidence is the very smallest part. The mental privation which 
it involves is simply terrible. You will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to realize it. It cuts off from all practical knowledge of 
“the life that now is,” and from all “saving knowledge ” of the 
“life which isto come.” Can you not conceive a yearning, sen- 
sitive soul to whom education has brought a painful conscious- 
ness of the loss and burden of being deaf and dumb, which 
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must forever cling to the “body of this death,” for which there 
can be no consolation possible but that which our divine re- 
ligion affords in “the peace that passeth all understanding ?” 

If I have at all succeeded in describing the condition I have 
imagined, I have proved that while all the sons of Adam require 
and must seek in religion their supreme consolation in “trouble, 
sorrow, need, sickness, or any other adversity,” the deaf and 
dumb, as stricken more, and more heavily, require religious con- 
solation more than any other branch of the human family. 

And how is this to be given them? I answer, in the words 
of the article, (xxiv:) “In a tongue understanded of the people.” 
In their own language—signs and gestures, as expressing gen- 
eral ideas, and the finger-language, (the manual alphabet,) as 
expressing more definitely proper names, and precise statements 
of doctrine or of fact.* 

Now, this language can only be acquired by living and resid- 
ing with the deaf and dumb. Those use it best who have ac- 
quired it early in life, as teachers in the various institutions for 
the young, and have learned to use it with as much readiness 
as their own mother-tongue. 

In some instances the better educated deaf-mutes themselves 
can and do render very good service in keeping up the work. 
But it should be well organized and well supervised by men 
specially called to the work, and specially set apart for its per- 
formance. They should be clergymen, undoubtedly; for how 
can a higher need be supplied by a lower ministration? There 
is no answer to that question but the old one: “ Necessitas non 
habet legem.” You should have clergymen ; but where are you 
to get them? Three, who had gained their special aptitude for 
this work in the manner pointed out, as teachers in institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, have been ordained for this special work 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, (then Bishop of London,) by 
his successor in that see, the present Bishop, and by the Bishop 
of Manchester, respectively. I think I know of three, perhaps 
four, other clergymen, and no more, in all England, who could 


* ** At this point,” says the official report, ‘‘ the reader, in order to carry 
the illustrations of the previous speaker into the higher region of devotional 
expression, repeated, in the language of signs, the collect used during the 
Congress week in the daily service—that for the Nineteenth Sunday after 
Trinity.” Weare informed that this incident was frequently alluded to by 
those who were present as singularly striking and impressive.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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administer consolation and the holy communion to the deaf 


and dumb in their own language of signs. ‘ But what are they 
among so many?” So, then, if we want clergymen, but cannot 
get them, we must accept what we can get. I must own that 
at this point the church principles of my early manhood held 
out for along time. My feeling was that the deepest need 
required the highest consolation, and that, according to the 
laws and order of the church, these could only be dispensed by 
those who were “ duly called and sent” to “ minister the word 
and sacraments.” But when the matter was presented to me, and 
pressed upon me, again and again, in a manner which, expressed 
in words, meant this: “This work is crying out for a worker. 
There is no one who can do it here but you. Dare you refuse?” 
my principles yielded to the necessity, and for eleven years and 
a half I have regularly done my best (in addition to the duties 
of the week) to afford the privilege of divine worship, and to 
exhort and instruct, as best I might, (very often in other words 
than my own,) my old pupils, and other deaf and dumb neigh- 
bors in the town and neighborhood of Liverpool. It is not the 
best which might be done, but it is certainly the best which can 
be done at present, and I have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that my irregularity is not only, as I think, justified by 
necessity, but it has the approval of my own clergyman, of the 
incumbent of the district in which the service is held, of the 
rector of the parish of Liverpool, and the bishop of the diocese. 
And with all this, I am a little more content to transgress the 
laws of the church to which I belong than I was at first. 

But do I recommend this plan before all others? By no 
means. It certainly has the merit of economy, for it costs 
nothing. But “our poverty and not our will consents ” to this 
arrangement. Where men can be found and funds can be raised, 
I claim for the deaf and dumb churchman, as for every other 
churchman, the privilege and the consolation of an ordained 
ministry. That movement has begun, is advancing, and will 
advance. Mine is but a substitute; perhaps in Liverpool the 
best which is attainable, because most of the people have been 
my own pupils, and to all of them I naturally stand in a more 
intimate and influential position than could ever be attained by 
any other living man. It may, therefore, last my time. I hope 
it will not survive me. I have thus shown which is the “more 
excellent way” I should desire to follow. But I would not 
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stop there. As our church is, Ist, parochial; 2d, diocesan ; 
3d, provincial; 4th, national, so I would have the ministry to 
the deaf and dumb to be a united, not a separated, independent 
agency. No society should be exclusively local and individual ; 
it should be fraternal and sympathetic. It should also bear 
something of the filial relation which comes of wise direction, 
and is the correlative of efficient superintendence. 

It is not strange that others who have had their attention 
drawn to the same subject, though under very different circum- 
stances, should have arrived at the same conclusions as myself. 
But it is another instance of what so many of us know, that 
while we here, in England, are considering the wisdom of our 
theories, our friends across the Atlantic are testing them by 
practice. I have here the annual report of the “Church Mis- 
sion to Deaf-Mutes” in the United States for the year 1874, 
and I find that Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and Dr. Francis Clere, 
bearers of names the most illustrious in the history of deaf-mute 
education, and each of them the son of one deaf-mute parent, 
have been engaged with two clerical colleagues and six lay 
associates, some, if not the whole of them, licensed by bishops 
to act as “lay-readers,” though some are deaf and dumb, in 
prosecuting this mission, which is conducted, under the general 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, in the principal 
cities of the United States with great acceptance and success. 
For this and kindred objects large funds are raised, the income 
for last year for the mission alcne having amounted to upwards 
of five thousand dollars. We rejoice at their success, and wish 
them Godspeed in their work. If “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,” surely the kinship of 2 common affliction 
like deafness should make its subjects brothers everywhere. 
And it does so. Nor should we be so indifferent to it as we are. 
Indifference arises only from want of thought and knowledge. 
To spread such knowledge, I have always held to be a very 
essential part of my duty. The privilege and the responsibility 
of the present opportunity are great and unexampled, and I am 
thankful that among the services which, for thirty years, I have 
striven to render to this afflicted class, I have been allowed, in 
the hearing of this great Congress of the Church of England, 
to “open my mouth for the dumb.” 
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THE NECESSITY OF A TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS OF DEAIF-MUTES.* 


BY JAMES H, LOGAN, M. A., TURTLE CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wate normal schools have been established in order to train 
teachers for the work of our public schools, and the good effects 
resulting therefrom are very apparent, there has been, as yet, 
no organization of this kind for teachers of deaf-mutes, although 
it can scarcely be doubted that an equal necessity exists in this 
case. In this paper it is intended to call attention to this sub- 
ject, and indicate a possible way of securing the same benefits 
for intending teachers of deaf-mutes. 

Under existing circumstances the progress of deaf-mute ed- 
ucation is, in a great measure, retarded by the difficulty of se- 
curing a sufficient number of experienced teachers. As a gen- 
eral rule, many enter the profession without any previous expe- 
rience, and are called upon to deal with questions entirely new 
to them. This being the case, serious errors must be expected 
at the outset as a matter of course. The situation very much 
resembles that which would be presented by a company of 
landsmen totally unacquainted with navigation attempting to 
manage a ship in dangerous waters. They might, indeed, af- 
ter a succession of disastrous mishaps, learn how to navigate a 
ship; but no one supposes that this is the proper way to gain 
a knowledge of navigation. The true way would be to put 
themselves under the training of experienced navigators, thus 
securing the advantage of all that has been learned by others 
before undertaking to handle a ship themselves. Theory is 
quite as essential as practice. 

In entering upon the education of deaf-mutes a thorough 
course of preparation is equally necessary in order to secure the 
best results. Physicians, clergymen, lawyers, and military men 
are required to qualify themselves for their professions by en- 
tering upon an extended course of study. Without this, suc- 
cess is impossible. When this preparation is so necessary in 
other professions, it surely cannot be less so in that of teaching. 
Successfully to instruct a class of deaf-mutes requires a high 


*Read at the Third Conference of Principals, Philadelphia, July 12, 
1876. See the Annals, vol. xxi, p. 204. 
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degree of skill and knowledge ; indeed, scarcely less than is re- 
quired in the practice of medicine. In fact, however, most per- 
sons entering upon the profession of teaching deaf-mutes lack 
both theory and practice. The first because the accumulated 
experience already gained in the instruction of this class has 
not yet been reduced to systematic treatises within the reach 
of all, but is scattered through many fragmentary papers and 
books in foreign tongues, and the last because residence in an 
institution for a considerable time is essential to a knowledge 
thereof. Here the hope may be expressed that some one will 
soon be found to undertake the task of arranging and reducing 
this vast mass of material, thus making it available for the use 
of all. 

A teacher of deaf-mutes needs to know something about the 
peculiarities of the class he has to deal with, and how to deal 
with them. He needs to know the proper use, and guard against 
the abuse, of signs. He also naturally wishes to understand 
the different methods used, and the peculiar merits and demerits 
of each. He should, moreover, have frequent opportunities of 
witnessing the processes used in teaching in all their stages. 
Having gained a clear understanding of all this, he is prepared 
to enter upon the practical work of teaching with far less liability 
to error than would otherwise be the case. 

One unfortunate result of this want of knowledge is seen in 
badly-trained classes. In this case valuable time is irretriev- 
ably lost. Unless rightly and most carefully trained, deaf-mutes 
will fall into habits of thinking detrimental to their subsequent , 
progress. The one constant aim of all our labors is to make 
the mute the equal in knowledge and culture of those more 
fortunate than he. Nor is this all, for one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties we shall have to contend against is to counteract those 
unhappy influences which tend to make him what might be 
called a confirmed deaf-mute. 

It will now be explained how a suitable course of preparation 
may be provided for those wishing to devote themselves to the 
work of educating mutes. The plan explained below will, per- 
haps, be found to be the most practicable, and involve the least 
expense. 

In brief, it is proposed to found a professorship of the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching Deaf-Mutes. This chair should be 
filled by some instructor of long experience in the profession, 
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one well versed in the different methods in use, and of whose 
qualifications for the place there can be no doubt. It should 
be his duty to expound fully the theory and practice of teaching 
mutes to all desirous of entering upon this kind of work. All 
anxious to gain this preparatory knowledge should spend at 
least one year under his instruction. The place best adapted 
for this course of instruction would be one of the existing insti- 
tutions, because here the practical working of the process of 
teaching can be witnessed in all its stages, from the class of 
beginners up to the high class. A professor making it his sole 
business to train teachers thus will do the work much better 
than any principal can do it, engrossed, as he usually is, by a 
multiplicity of details in the every-day management of an insti- 
tution. 

A good salary must, of course, be provided, that the occupant 
of the chair may be enabled to give his whole energy to the 
work. This may be secured either by an endowment made for 
the purpose by private effort, or by the annual contribution of 
a proportionate share of the expense by each institution in the 
United States, and perhaps Canada. If each institution were 
to contribute at the rate of fifty cents per pupil. the total 
amount realized in this country alone would exceed $2,500. 

It may also be necessary to make provision for the board and 
lodging of those undergoing this preparatory course of training. 

Deaf-mutes, as well as those who can hear and speak, would 
be benefited by such a training school, for the former need it 
quite as much as the latter. If this plan can be successfully 
carried out, there will be more certainty of securing well quali- 
fied and efficient instructors at the outset. To gain so great 
an advantage is surely worth some trouble and expense. 

Finally, it remains to be considered where this professorship 
should be located. As before stated, some large institution, 
where the process of teaching may daily be witnessed in all its 
stages, would be the most desirable. Conflicting claims might 
make the decision of this question a difficult one; but perhaps 
the claim of seniority will meet with the least opposition. If, 
therefore, the scheme here proposed be found practicable, may 
we not all unite in according the honor of carrying it out to the 
pioneer in American deaf-mute education, the Hartford Institu- 
tion ? 


This paper, as stated in the report of the Conference,.was 
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briefly discussed by Messrs. Fay of Ohio, Wilkinson of Cali- 
fornia, McWhorter of Louisiana, Palmer of Ontario, and Peet 
of New York; but as the editor was called from the room dur- 
ing the discussion he is able to report the remarks of only the 
first and last named of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Fay said it had been found practicable at the Ohio Insti- 
tution to give new teachers practical normal training, without 
especial provision therefor. According to the system of rotation 
followed in that Institution, one-third of the classes are in 
operation during the time when any one teacher is out of 
school. There is thus a quiet opportunity to study the best 
models two or three hours each day, if the new teacher has the 
time to give. This opportunity, steadily improved for a year 
and longer, at the option of the teacher, added to the usual 
instruction which a principal gives to new teachers, is found to 
answer tolerably well all the uses of a normal course. 

Dr. Peer said that while there is always much to be said in 
favor of normal schools, the practical difficulty in connection 
with them is the absence of adequate opportunity for carrying 
the principles taught into immediate effect. ‘The suggestion of 
a simple means of overcoming an unexpected difficulty is often 
of more value toa teacher than an extended exposition of a 
theory. In all cases where persons had asked his advice with 
regard to the best means of fitting themselves for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, he had advised that they obtain per- 
mission, from the principal of such institution as they might 
prefer, to attend the institution daily, under the understanding 
that they would render such service as assistant teachers as 
might be required for supplementing the work of the regular 
teachers, and that they obtain board in the neighborhood: of 
the institution. Judging from his own experience, there are 
but few persons with such faith in the prospect of obtaining 
regular employment as teachers of the deaf and dumb as to be 
willing to make use of their private means in the work of prep- 
aration. There are a greater number, however, who would be 
willing to teach in an institution for a year or two for the sim- 
ple consideration of their board. Whether this would be the 
class of teachers we sliould desire to secure is, however, another 
question. 
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ADVICE TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND TEACHERS 
CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


BY D. HIRSCH, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 

[THE parents and friends of the deaf and dumb often ask the advice of 
teachers as to the best method of dealing with their children at home. 
The following extracts from a treatise by the distinguished director of the 
Rotterdam school contain many excellent suggestions for such cases, and 
some hints which may be useful even to experienced teachers. The trea- 
tise is translated from the original Dutch by Mr. 8. W. Van Buuren of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and is published (1876) by J. Miller & Sons of that 
city:—Ep. ANNALS. 

The religious and moral training of deaf-mutes is a subject 
of the utmost importance. Of what avail to them are all de- 
velopment of body and mind if they remain devoid of moral 
and religious consciousness? Little does the educator grapple 
with his mission if he does not train his scholars into pious 
habits and a God-fearing life. It can scarcely be asked from 
what principles we shall start here. All deaf-mutes have, 
mentally and morally, the same capability as hearing children, 
so that the educating principles remain the same for both. 
But the principles join issue in their application. Of course, 
during the first years of their existence, the deaf-mutes can 
hardly be open to moral influences through direct teaching ; but, 
on the other hand, they can more easily, from example, be taught 
to distinguish good from evil. All children take to the exam- 
ple of their parents and surroundings, but none more so than 
young deaf-mutes. It is, therefore, not only incumbent on the 
parents themselves to set a good example to their children ; 
they must likewise keep a constant watch on the conduct and 
habits of all the members of the household. 

Whilst bearing constantly in mind the child’s real require- 
ments, one should never comply with any improper desire on 
its part, or encourage the demand for frivolous enjoyment. 
Above all, the young deaf-mute should not be favored beyond 
his brothers and sisters. This, alas! is too often resorted to. 
From a humane feeling, one wishes, as far as possible, to make 
up for the child’s privation, and this results in over-fondness 
and indulgence. Thus, often, every desire of the child, however 
unjust, is granted with the utmost scrupulousness, just as if a 


refusal would endanger health and existence. Thus, again, the 
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child is permitted throughout to act upon its own impulse; and 
should it be deemed necessary sometimes to order or forbid 
something or other, such order or prohibition is soon rescinded 
on the child’s coaxing or screaming. Sometimes, even, the 
young deaf-mute is bribed into obedience, whereby it is made 
to submit, not to the respect due to the authority of the edu- 
cator, but to merely the love of gain. 

It is clear to every one how such doings must end in lasting 
harm. The child becomes mentally and morally invalidated, 
and, ultimately, incapacitated for all enjoyment of life. As it 
was arbitrary and self-willed in the paternal home, just so will 
it be, when grown up, in the sphere of its surroundings. Will 
the deaf-mute there meet with such indulgence, or will he not 
rather feel wretched through life? Still, the young deaf-mute 
should be dealt with tenderly and lovingly, but firmly and 
wisely. Kind treatment in the house of parents or temporary 
guardians is requisite for the child’s moral and religious devel- 
opment. From a feeling of gratitude towards parents and. pro- 
tectors, it has to be led up to gratitude towards God; love 
towards brothers, sisters, and playfellows has to be the nucleus 
of a love of neighbors generally. 

It should be borne in mind that the cultivation of gratitude 
requires great care with deaf-mutes. Even when not indulged 
at home, they, from their very condition, recommend themselves 
to the sympathy of all persons with whom they come into con- 
tact. They have more favor shown them than others; and 
hence, if this be not counteracted, they will learn to set up 
imaginary claims, while they will contract the unworthy pro- 
pensity for trading upon their infirmity. In a word, they grow 
up to be ungrateful mendicants. The deaf-mutes should there- 
fore be made aware of their dependent condition; they should 
be taught to understand that the privileges bestowed on them 
proceed from affection, from sympathy towards them. Thus 
they will learn to appreciate what is done for them, and become 
inspired with love and gratitude towards God and man. 

There is another failing in deaf-mutes fostered by misplaced 
sympathy with their condition, and that is vanity. People do 
feel disposed—and rightly so—-to encourage them in their hard 
endeavors to acquire knowledge and ability. But this inclina- 
tion often results in well-meant exaggeration; and they—the 
deaf-mutes—not thinking that their progress is measured by 
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their infirmity, begin to entertain high notions of themselves, 
and become conceited. This should not be lost sight of; the 
deaf-mutes should be made to feel that it is their endeavors to 
get on that people are praising; that these praises are not 
bestowed upon ability shown, but that, on the contrary, they 
have much to learn yet before they will be considered able per- 
sons. 

For all that, they must be trained into self-respect. They 
must be taught to feel it a duty and a pride to provide for 
themselves as far as lies in their power, and only then accept 
modestly and gratefully the aid and assistance of their fellow- 
beings when they cannot help themselves. 7hey also should 
become imbued with the truth that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

There is abundant proof that sympathy is most forcibly 
aroused in man through the sense of hearing, which is precisely 
the sense the deaf-mutes lack; consequently they are just in- 
clined to the direct opposite of sympathetic feeling, and to 
cruelty—more especially cruelty to animals. And hence arises 
the duty in the educator to influence young deaf-mutes through 
the medium of the sense of sight, so that in them also the noble 
feeling of sympathy may be awakened and developed. 

Deaf-mute children should further be trained up to respect 
other people's property ; they should be kept to strict honesty ; 
they should be imbued with the love of truth and horror of 
falsehood, with the desire to do good, and to eschew evil gen- 
erally. With this aim in view, the educator should always, and 
on the spot, express his approbation or disapprobation of the 
child’s actions, first by facial signs, (so long as the spoken word 
is not yet understood,) and later on orally. 

The educator should likewise give his attention to the sense 
of modesty or propriety. He must avoid everything that would 
hurt the children’s modesty, and develop this feeling in them. 
Thus immodest signs and gestures should not be permitted ; 
least of all, improper and so-called practical jokes. 

The intimate connection between home and school education 
should never be lost sight of in the family circle. Never should 
the two, so far as the child is concerned, be permitted to con- 
tradict or counteract each other. As the school fosters respect 
and affection for the educators at home, so should it be at home 
towards the school-teachers. Where tasks or punishments have 
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been imposed at school, parents and guardians should not aid 
and abet the children’s ingenuity to shirk them; nor should 
the child be pitied, otherwise than for the causes which have 
led to the imposition of the punishment. Unless these hints 
be followed, the children will be confirmed in their transgres- 
sions, while, in their eyes, the teacher becomes an unjust task- 
master. Complaints of such a nature, on the part of the child, 
should never be at once accepted. If the child should appear 
to excuse itself obstinately, let it be reproved. Should there 
be the possibility of a misunderstanding—well, let the child’s 
word not at once be construed into right or wrong; the home 
authorities had better represent that they do not understand 
the matter, and promise that they will consult the head of the 
school. And this promise must be carried out, so that the 
matter may be inquired into, and the error, if committed at all, 
rectified. 

When the boys begin to learn a trade, the home authorities 
enter upon new duties of co-operation. They must inspire the 
lads with interest in the trade selected, and promote in them a 
feeling of obedience and proper respect towards their employers. 

The question of punishment is an extremely delicate one. It 
should be carefully watched and weighed, whether the child 
misbehaves itself unwittingly or consciously ; and, further, to 
what extent its incapacity to express itself, or to understand, 
may be the cause of apparent misbehavior. Let it not be im- 
agined that young deaf-mutes are devoid of a sense of justice 
and injustice ; they will as patiently bear a punishment rightly 
imposed as they will smart under one undeserved—the latter 
to such an extent, that their confidence, once shaken, cannot 
easily be restored to them. 

It is surely unnecessary to observe that punishment never 
should assume the dimensions of bodily torture nor have the 
appearance of personal revenge. Even discipline ought clearly 
to reflect the educator's love for the child. And the latter, 
again, must be shown that it is punished from a sense of jus- 
tice, out of respect for virtue, for its own good, and much to the 
teacher's regret. 

Punishments should always be equitable; that is to say, they 
should be regulated by the faults committed. The child that 
is teasing, immodest, ill-behaved, or impertinent renders itself 
unworthy of other persons’ company, which it must be taught 
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better to appreciate. Here the remedy at hand is isolation. 
But total seclusion is a doubtful experiment with all children, 
it being always to be feared that under such treatment they 
will resort to a certain immoral practice which shall be name- 
less. It is the fear of this peculiar evil which renders it ineum- 
bent on the guardians at home to watch the children as care- 
fully as possible, even, at times, during the hours of night. 
Where the evil has unfortunately set in, the parents should take 
counsel with the teachers, and, if need be, one should have re- 
course to medical advice. Idleness and isolation are the two 
conditions under which the unsuspecting child is mostly brought 
to the malpractice here referred to, and hence the danger of se- 
clusion for all children. Apart from this, the punishment is 
wholly unsuited to the condition of deaf-mutes, to whom it is 
far more cruel than to hearing children. Think that, in the case 
of danger, unless they are sufficiently advanced to be able to 
make themselves heard, they would be totally unprotected. If, 
therefore, seclusion must be the punishment, let the children 
be placed face against the wall, but always in a room with 
others. Thus applied, the punishment fully attains its object 
without any fear of danger. 

* Prevention is better than cure” should also be the motto 
of the educator of deaf-mutes. Constant occupation is one of 
the best means to prevent evil. Hence deaf-mute children 
should be early accustomed to such home tasks as are consonant 
with their age, sex, and powers; they should also be supplied 
with toys to prevent a feeling of weariness and envi. 

Persons afflicted with an impediment of speech, say stam- 
merers, show themselves, under provocation, much more _ pas- 
sionate than others—naturally so. The result is that deaf-mutes 
generally appear to be of a very irritable nature. By wild ges- 
tures they attempt to express what they cannot say but slowly 
and imperfectly, or not at all, and they look very angry. Under 
such influence they should be gently subdued, and, when calm- 
ness is restored, firmly rebuked for the unbecoming temper 
which they have exhibited. 

Not a few deaf-mutes are conspicuous by self-conceit, credu- 
lity, and spitefulness. This is generally due to the narrowness 
of their minds when not yet fully educated, for the same fail- 
ings are mostly noticeable in ignorant and bigoted persons. 


As the deaf. mutes, through precept and example, advance in 
their education, they will divest themselves of these infirmities. 
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It is often assumed that deaf-mutes, from their loss of hear- 
ing, have the sense of sight correspondingly intensified. The 
fact is that they practise the sense of sight more than hearing 
persons. Since the ear with them is not impressed by sounds, 
they are more inclined to occupy their minds by carefully look- 
ing at things. Hence they appear more curious, inattentive, and 
absent than ordinary children. In this natural habit of watch- 
ing and staring they should not be discouraged, although it 
stands to reason they must be taught to pay proper attention, 
when required, and that they have to be restrained in their in- 
discretions. If they are denied the enjoyment of music and 
all kinds of gratifying sounds, they seek to console themselves 
by the visible in the realm of beauty—lovely colors, graceful 
forms, and striking symmetry. Here we not only have it 
pointed out to us in what direction we can gratify their fancies, 
but are also taught to see how they, more so than those who 
hear, are apt to judge by appearances, and are disposed to re- 
spect and take to persons more the better dressed or the better 
looking they are. It explains, on the other hand, the aversion 
of deaf-mutes to poorly-clad or badly-deformed persons. They 
are not only strongly inclined to mock the latter, but they 
evince in themselves a tendency to outward show which results 
in tawdry attire. Once alive to these failings, educators will 
easily counteract and conquer them by constant hints and ad- 
monitions. These, however, should be administered in a kindly 
spirit, for gentleness has great power, and surely it entails no 
sacrifice to be gentle with unfortunate children when one knows 
that their very failings are inherent in their infirmity. 

Tf once deaf-mutes acquire a notion of speaking, (though still 
unable to read from the lips and converse fluently,) they are 
very often pained to see how those who hear are in a position 
to communicate so rapidly with each other. They often say to 
themselves, “ Perhaps it’s all about me.” They watch us, and, 
by one chance look, by one unheeded gesture of ours, they get 
confirmed in their suspicion. Can we .wonder at their becom- 
ing suspicious? Let us endeavor rather to gain their confi- 
dence than to confirm them in their suspicion by rude chaffing 
or vulgar teasing. Let there be no wrapping up in mystery 
with them, but let it be gently explained to them that they must 
think no evil; that every one occasionally must see something 
or other concealed from him, not from bad motives, but rather 
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from wise and kindly ones. If deaf-mutes once become sus- 
picious they will soon lack frankness and communicativeness. 
This is a point of the greatest importance, and deserving of 
anxious consideration. 

Another important point is the habit of order and cleanliness. 
Every day the body should be regularly washed, the head 
cleaned, and the teeth properly brushed. In dress, as well as 
in person, the children should be serupulously clean. To pro- 
mote habits of order it should be insisted upon that the young 
deaf-mutes keep proper places for clothes, books, toys, ete. 
There can be no difficulty about all this, considering, as has 
been already stated, that deaf-mutes bestow far more care on 
outward appearances than those who have the sense of hearing. 
While on the subject of clothes, toys, etc., we would just ob- 
serve that here we have ample opportunity afforded us for cul- 
tivating carefulness and economy. 

Each child should be provided with a savings-box to enable 
it to buy occasionally an article of clothing or other necessa- 
ries. What is more, it should thereby be induced to offer some 
charitable contribution, if the thought should never spontane- 
ously strike the deaf-mute. As we have already observed, deaf- 
mutes get so easily accustomed to receive charity that they 
must, indeed, more than others, be encouraged to bestow 
charity in a way that would counteract selfishness, greediness, 
and avarice. 

To promote, however, the highest degree of happiness in 
deaf-mute children, we should awaken in their minds the sense 
of piety ; let them with reverent attitude and folded hands 
join in the family prayer. Let us, with them, lift up our eyes 
to heaven when blessings descend upon our home; let us, with 
them, fold our hands in pious resignation when sickness or 
other adversity strikes the family, hoping only for help from on 
high. The children should be taken to the graves of departed 
friends; they should have it made clear to them that a glorious 
resurrection of the dead awaits us all. The tear on the educa- 
tor’s face will strengthen the children’s religious faith far more 
than the most eloquent sermon preached by others. 

Lastly, the children should be taken to church, for the very 
sight of a congregation in devout attitude, or joining in prayer, 
leaves undoubtedly a deep and lasting impression on their 
minds. 
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The oral instruction of deaf-mutes may be here entered upon 
by its two most essential points—articulation and lip-reading. 
Here, again, the household may render inestimable services to 
the school; the former must give practical application to the 
latter, and much depends on it. Of course, at the first stages 
of the instruction of deaf-mutes, the natural signs cannot be 
dispensed with; for all that, it cannot be sufficiently recom 
mended to the parents and guardians to address the young 
deaf-mutes orally, speaking slowly and clearly. They should 
place themselves in such a position towards the children as will 
enable the latter to read from the mouth; it matters not, at 
first, whether they really understand the words or not. If this 
process be persevered in, it will soon be observed that the chil- 
dren not only get hold of the often recurring words, and that 
they understand them, but also that they will endeavor to use 
them themselves. Their prattle, however imperfect, will soon 
be as readily understood by the parent as the deficient articula- 
tion of young hearing children. The sooner a child is made to 
speak the more pliable will be its organs of speech, the stronger 
its chest and lungs, the clearer its voice. This applies equally, of 
course, to adult deaf-mutes. It is among hearing and speaking 
people that the deaf-mutes have to live; and hence it is that 
they should be compelled to speak by mouth, not by signs, and 
to watch the mouth of those by whom they are addressed. 
One should, therefore, often converse with them. This, and 
nothing else, will make them feel the want of oral communica- 
tion, whence will result a delight, nay, an eagerness to make 
use of living speech which will ultimately form part and parcel 
of their nature. 

Deaf-mute children should be constantly taken out to places 
of harmless amusement, and everything to be observed should 
be shaped into matter for conversation. This will not only 
promote their progress in speaking, but it will at the same time 
enlarge their knowledge and conception of every-day things 
with which hearing children become almost intuitively ac- 
quainted—an acquisition not to be despised. 

Every one will understand that the years of schooling are far 
more precious for deaf-mutes than for hearing children, since 
the latter, upon entering the school, know already a good deal 
of which the former are altogether ignorant. Thus it is that at 
the first stages of the instruction of deaf-mutes progress is nat- 
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urally slow, and almost imperceptible to the casual observer. 
Irregular attendance, here as elsewhere, is a considerable bar 
to progress. In doing their home tasks, the children will occa- 
sionally ask for help. In this matter, parents and guardians 
are liable to afford either too much or too little assistance. 
This renders a consultation with the head of the school obvi- 
ously necessary. As a general rule, it will be wise to give the 
child an opportunity for doing its work carefully. Where assist- 
ance is really required it should be given; where, on the other 
hand, indulgence may be coveted, assistance ought to be firmly 
refused. 

As regards physical education, it is a well-known fact that 
regard for the body exercises a wholesome influence on the 
mental faculties. Wholesome and solid food should be dealt 
out to deaf-mutes in judicious allowance. 

There are some unpardonable faults against which it is 
scarcely necessary to warn any sensible person. Such are, for 


example, eating too many sweetmeats, smoking cigars or to- 
bacco, above all, the acquisition of a taste for spirituous liquors 
so often brought about by allowing children to partake of them. 


Since the eye with deaf-mutes takes the place of hearing, it 
naturally becomes the main channel for their spiritual life. 
Therefore parents should closely watch the eyes of their deaf- 
mute children, which should be kept healthy, practised, and 
generally in good condition. Over-exertion, especially during 
twilight ; sudden transition from light to darkness; staring at 
the sun or other blinding luminaries ; to be for some time in a 
cloud of smoke; continuous work with small, sharp, and glit- 
tering objects—these, among other things, will prove hurtful 
to the eyes. 

Where disease of the eye sets in, immediate recourse should 
be had to medical advice. Imagine the misfortune of a child 
who, through want of proper care, lacking already the sense of 
hearing, should be deprived of sight ! 

It has been remarked before that deaf-mutes should not be 
punished with absolute seclusion, since that might endanger 
their morality as well as their safety. But there is also to be 
taken into consideration the casualty of fire, of being run over 
in the street, ete. Therefore it is that deaf-mute children should 
never, never be left alone—neither by day nor night, neither at 
home nor in the street. They should always be in the presence 
of some responsible hearing person. 
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There is one point with which people are apt to deal lightly, 
and that is sleep and sleeping accommodations. Whenever pos- 
sible, the latter should be roomy and airy. Naturally enough, 
many people are sympathetically disposed to allow such unfor- 
tunate children a long period of night rest. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the younger children require more rest 
than the older ones, and that lie-a-beds grow lazy and enfee- 
bled. Here, as elsewhere, everything in reason. 

Special reference should here be made with regard to good 
manners and civility ; for, again, the very condition of deaf- 
mutes is a peculiar one in this respect. Many deaf-mutes have 
a slouching gait; others breathe loudly, or smack their lips at 
meals, or distort the face by grimaces; others, again, will keep 
on groaning under exertion, or thump their things down, or 
slam doors and windows. Further, deaf-mutes are by far too 
much given to designating persons, whose names they cannot 
tell, by some deformity or other. This, however unintentional, 
should be corrected in deaf-mutes; their attention should be 
called to such vulgar and rude habits until they are got rid of. 

Deaf-mutes should be taught to be polite, not to interrupt the 
speakers, to be quiet in the presence of their betters, to be open 
without being forward, to be affable and obliging without being 
cringing, and so forth. More than their favored fellows do 
they stand in need of such qualities to recommend themselves 
to society. 

It would be superfluous, as regards parents, to say to them, 
“Let your home be to your children ‘home, sweet home;’” 
but the right-minded among the temporary guardians of deaf- 
mutes will likewise provide the utmost comforts of a temporary 
home. They should make the objects of their care share in all 
the vicissitudes of family life. Right pleasant and cheerful 
should the temporary home be made to these deaf-mute wards, 
who should be cheered and encouraged by all those little re- 
creations, presents, and agreeable surprises which a parent's 
heart delights in preparing for the beloved little ones. Un- 
doubtedly all these solicitudes must weigh somewhat heavily 
on the responsibility of the educators ; but what is too weighty 
for charity? And charity or sympathy must surely be the 
principle by which the educator is to be guided. And is not 
the heavy responsibility amply requited by the intense gratifi 
cation experienced in the consciousness that we do good to our 
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bereaved fellow-creatures? And do not our mental powers grow 
with the difficulties and obstacles thrown in our way by nature? 

If, now, we cast a glance at the avocations of deaf-mutes, we 
are convinced by experience that the girls are able to attain to 
such a degree of skill in female handicraft, and the boys to 
become so proficient in the various arts and trades, that they 
may become perfectly competent to provide abundantly for 
themselves. 

But to accomplish this desirable object much patience is re- 
quired on the part of employers of both sexes. More than the 
ordinary apprentice does the deaf-mute lad in the workshop re- 
quire the watchful eye and the guiding hand of a humane and 
sympathetic master; of the employer who values the time to 
be spent by the deaf-mute in apprenticeship, who is aware of 
how everything now will ultimately affect the youth’s place in 


society. The honest master will constantly keep his appren- 


tice to honest and careful work; he will endeavor to teach him 
his trade thoroughly, and in all its details; he will initiate him 
in all that may afterwards enable the apprentice to exercise his 
worldly calling, not merely as a journeyman, but even as an 
employer of labor. 

A master of this description, moreover, will cheerfully aid 
in extending the fruitful results of the school, by keeping up 
among his apprentices the sense of order and decency. He will 
never, for a moment, permit his other workmen to make the 
poor deaf-mute an object of rude banter; he will guard the 
unwary deaf apprentice against the effect of bad examples; he 
will strengthen the young man’s moral sense by the pious tone 
of his home. 

A blessing upon you, teachers, who are fully aware of the 
grand duties which you have taken upon yourselves ; upon you, 
educators, who find your joy and pride in the faithful and con- 
scientious performance of these duties, so far as in you lies; a 
blessing, indeed, upon you—if you are not only instructors, but 
also fatherly counsellors of the bereaved ! 

A blessing upon all who carry the silent but blessed con- 
sciousness in their soul that they are performing a genuine 
work of noble philanthropy towards those unfortunate beings— 
unfortunate through no fault of their own—whose constant and 
lasting happiness, here and beyond the grave, they are endeavor- 
ing to establish. Be theirs the thanks of their fellows, and bless- 
ings from above! 


THE LATE CHARLES T. SMITH. 
BY THEOPHILUS D’ESTRELLA, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


[Tae last number of the Annals (page 59) contained a brief notice of 
the death of Mr. Charles T. Smith, a remarkable graduate of the California 
Institution, where he was a teacher at the time of his death. The follow- 
ing sketch of his life, which we take from the Berkeleyan, was written by 
a deaf-mute friend who was his fellow-pupil in the Institution, and his 
fellow-student in the University of California.—Ep. AnNna.s. } 


Charles Thomas Smith is numbered with the dead. He was 


born among the rough, rugged mountains of Shasta county, 


California, July 16th, 1855. At an early age he lost his pa- 
rents, and was taken care of by his uncle. He moved to George- 
town, El Dorado county, which has since been his home. Be- 
fore he was five he learned to lisp the names and deeds of our 
patriotic fathers. Very early he went to school. At the age 
of five he delivered an oration on the Fourth of July. When 
he was seven and a half, he lost his hearing from a long and 
severe attack of scarlet-fever. In 1863 he entered the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. Naturally indolent, 
he nevertheless acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity 
that he soon pushed above all his classmates through three 
classes in two years. He could write historical and biographi- 
eal sketches with astonishing accuracy. He was early familiar 
with most of the best American and English historians and 
novelists, and was also noted as a varied, indefatigable reader, 
whose memory was almost miraculously tenacious of words, 
things, figures, and dates. 

His diction, versatility of genius, easy and ready flow of lan- 
guage, and conciseness and clearness of style, were already such 
as veteran journalists and historians might envy. He was a 
living dictionary and encyclopedia. In all the exhibitions 
given to the public, his wide and varied range of acquirements 
enabled him to answer, with comprehensiveness and accuracy, 
any question put to him. As a member of a debating club he 
occupied the undisputed post of a model debater; and the 
club always respecting his utilitarian knowledge, he was gen- 
erally permitted to settle all parliamentary questions. He was 
expert in athletic games, in which he was the leader. He was 
also a good walker, and once walked from Oakland to the In- 


stitution in fifty-five minutes. 
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In 1871, when Dr. Carr gave the advanced pupils of the In- 
stitution a course of twelve lectures on chemistry, with brilliant 
experiments, Smith was seized with such enthusiasm about it 
that he at once turned his mind to the study of that science. 

In 1873 he entered the University of California as a special 
student in chemistry. He made such rapid progress in that 
branch for two years that he surpassed most, if not all, of the 
seniors. He delivered two lectures, with experiments, in the 
Institution. Everybody was sure of bis future greatness as a 
chemist. He more than once remarked that the dry, difficult 
books of chemistry were like a fascinating novel to him. He 
left the University to take a metallurgical course as an assayer 
in the city. He finished it in three months, and went to Vir- 


ginia City for employment. But his love of companionship 
with the mutes, with whom he had so long been associated, in- 
duced him to adopt the profession of a teacher in the Institu- 
tion. He taught over a year, and proved himself a successful 
and efficient teacher. On the fourth instant he felt some pain 
in his head—that was an old trouble he had complained of for 


several years. He grew worse and worse until he died. Noth- 
ing could save him. He died Saturday morning, November 18, 
of necrosis of the skull. His body was taken home for burial. 

Smith's fellow-students will remember his marked features— 
the commanding height, massive head, and ample forehead, the 
firm, compressed lips, broad chest, measured gait, and freckled 
face. Those who talked personally with him know his great 
force of expression, his bold, manly, and independent thought, 
his decision of-character, and his quick and keen perception. 
He wanted imagination, but he had a strong common sense. 
It is hard to understand why he should die in the prime of his 
manhood and the full vigor of his mental powers, while his 
genius was yet immatured. With disciplined powers, and the 
command of tools and knowledge of his material which he had 
so long and fully prepared for his future work, he would have 
written books on history and chemistry. He once said that he 
intended to undertake the work of writing a history of Spain 
on the same scale as Prescott’s immortal History of Mexico 
and Peru. But he is now gone. He died in the Christian 
faith, and as a member of the Baptist church, with which he 
was united last May. When a boy, he was so remarkably 
quick-tempered that he made himself a most disagreeable fel- 
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low in the school. But, older and older as he grew, he gradu- 
ally gained the mastery of himself, and at last won the esteem 
and love of his friends and pupils, who still miss him sorely. 
Some of his faults may be, no doubt, detected in his character ; 
but the more judiciously it is examined, the more will it ap- 
pear sound in the noble heart, free from all taints of ingrati- 
tude, of envy, of falsehood, and of malice. He was born a 
genius, and died a genius. He is lost as teacher to the Institu- 
tion, and as the would-be historian to the world of civilization. 

Behold a star of magnitude and lustre leaving the zenith, 
and shooting down to the realm of death, beyond whose bar- 
rier his immortal genius shall find exercise to its full content 
and satisfaction. 


THE EPHPHATHA SUNDAY-SCHOOL.* 
BY E. M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


In a pleasant suburb of the city of Washington, on the second 
Sabbath afternoon of each month, a Sunday-school concert is 
held, of a character altogether unique. No signal bell is struck 
at the opening, for there is never a hum of busy tongues to be 
hushed. No voice is raised in prayer. No organ note calls to 
the joyous praise of God in singing; for those who have “ come 
before His presence with thanksgiving ” have no power to show 
themselves “ glad in Him with psalms.” Silence reigns through- 
out all the exercises, not from choice, but from necessity; for 
the scholars in this schoo] dwell at all times in stillness scarcely 
less profound than that of death itself. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Washington con- 
sists of two departments: one a college with forty-eight students, 
varying in age from sixteen to thirty years, and a faculty of 
seven instructors; the other a primary school with forty pupils 
from seven to eighteen years of age, and four teachers. 

The officers and members of these quite separate depart- 
ments are united in an organization which has taken the name 
of the Ephphatha Sunday-School, meeting every Sabbath morn- 
ing for Bible study, in classes arranged as those of an ordinary 
Sunday-school, and pursuing the International Series of lessons. 

For the February concert of the Sunday-School the subject 


*From the Swnday-School Times, March 17, 1877. 
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for consideration was “‘ Youth.” The exercises began with the 
recitation of the following verses in the language of signs by 
one of the younger pupils: 


‘** Dear Saviour, ever at my side, 
How loving Thou must be, 
To leave Thy home in heaven to guard 
A little child like me. 


‘*Thy beautiful and shining face 
I see not, though so near ; 
The sweetness of Thy soft, low voice 
I am too deaf to hear.” 

In the rendering of this hymn the absence of music was at 
least partially compensated for by the poetry of motion, which 
is often an element of great beauty in sign recitations. 

Texts of Scripture followed, given letter by letter on the flex- 
ible fingers of the girls and boys of the primary department. 
Of these passages a few may be given as examples: 

“Tt is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.” 

“For Thou art my hope, O Lord God; Thou art my trust 
from my youth.” , 

“T will remember my covenant with Thee in the days of my 
youth.” 

“JT write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome 
the wicked one.” 

“Let no man despise thy youth.” 

“ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By tak- 
ing heed thereto according to Thy word.” 

‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

“My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth.” 

Rising in their places, with hands lifted high above them 
that their speaking fingers might be seen by all in the room, 
the voiceless children gave forth their sacred messages as 
silently and yet as plainly as “day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

The graceful movement of hands and fingers in this exercise 
suggests the waving of leaves and flowers in the breeze, a form 
of expression full of meaning no doubt to Him who “ clothes 
the grass of the field;” and not without some significance to 
mortals who do not yet catch the full import of the voices of 
nature. So to strangers who have not learned to read from 
finger-tips the utterance of thought by the manual alphabet is 
far from being expressionless. 

In place of the recitation of a Scripture text, one of the elder 


girls rendered in signs the hymn beginning— 


‘* Jesus, take me for Thine own; 
To Thy will my spirit frame.” 
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Short addresses, pertinent to the subject for the day, were 
made by students of the College. 
The hymn, 


** Hark! the voice of Jesus calling, 
Who will go and work to day ?” 
and the old Sunday-school song, 


** Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand,” 


were recited by students at appropriate points in the exercises ; 
a few words of earnest exhortation were added by two of the 
teachers, and the concert was closed with prayer by the presi- 
dent of the College, who is also the duly-elected superintendent 
of the Sunday-School; all these exercises being, of course, in 
the language of signs. 

The Ephphatha Sunday-School is not backward in works of 
charity, a collection being taken in it each month. For two 
years the funds so gathered were devoted to the mission work 
of the American Sunday-School Union in the West. Contribu- 
tions have also been made to the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes established in New York city. At present, how- 
ever, the School is providing for the support and education of 
an orphan girl in Smyrna, in one of the mission houses carried 
on by the Women’s Board of Missions. The child has received 
the name of Sophia Gallaudet, the early pupil and now vener- 
able widow of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, the father of 
deaf-mute instruction in America, and it is the purpose of lit- 
tle Sophie's teachers in Smyrna to prepare her for the work of 
instructing deaf-mutes in her native country. 

The Ephphatha Sunday-School has its annual picnic or ex- 
cursion like other schools. On one occasion Mount Vernon 
was visited. Two years ago the entire school journeyed by 
canal to the Little Falls of the Potomac; and last summer 
the scholars, through the liberality of the board of directors of 
the Institution, enjoyed the great pleasure of a visit to the 
Centennial Exhibition. Many former members of the school 
are now teachers in State or city institutions for the education 
of the deaf and dumb; others have returned to distant homes 
to engage in various employments, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the good seed sown in their hearts while they were 
members of the Ephphatha Sunday-School will yield an abun- 
dant harvest. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


The Census of Massachusetts; 1875. Prepared under the di- 
rection of Carrot D. Wricut, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tisties of Labor. Vol. I. Population and Social Statistics. 
Boston: Albert J. Wright, State Printer. 1875. 8vo., pp. 
863. 

The census of Massachusetts for 1875 was taken by a new 
method, and with more care than any previous census, and the 
results in general are more accurate than in former years. 
With respect to the deaf and dumb, however, they are still far 
from satisfactory. 

The total number of the deaf and dumb ascertained by this 
census is 654, which is 103 more than in 1865, and 116 more 
than the number found by the United States Census of 1870. 
The tables give the number of the “ deaf” as 7,241, and of the 
“dumb” as 129; no doubt, as Mr. Wright remarks in the in- 
troduction to the volume, many of these should be classified 
among the deaf and dumb. 

In the case of semi-mutes there was probably a question 
in the minds of the persons who filled out the returns whether 
they should be included among the “ deaf” or among the “ deaf 
and dumb,” and it was answered by placing them sometimes 
in the one category and sometimes in the other, thus destroy- 
ing to a considerable degree the value of the census. The 
proper classification of the deaf, the semi-deaf, the semi-mute, 
and the deaf-mute is a difficult matter even for experts, and we 
cannot expect ever to obtain accurate returns on these points 
from the census. A much nearer approach to accuracy than at 
present, however, might be made if the report distinguished 
not only between the deaf, the dumb, and the deaf and dumb, 
but also, in the case of the deaf, between a slight and a consid- 
erable degree of deafness—the ability to hear and understand 
connected words spoken in a loud tone of voice being made 
the test—and between deafness resulting from old age and 
deafness from other causes. Unless this further classification 
is made the attempt to discriminate between the deaf, the 
dumb, and the deaf and dumb seems to diminish rather than 
increase the value of the returns. 


Mr. Wright promises, in the coming Eighth Annual Report 
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of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor “a full presentation of the 
causes of deafness, blindness, etc., together with full particu- 
lars as to the degree of infirmity, length of time afflicted, age 
at which afflicted, and hereditary and congenital influences.” 
A careful collation of these particulars will go far to correct 
the errors of the Census Report, and will be very useful in 
many respects. The extent of pauperism among the afflicted 
classes, moreover, will be given; and we hope, though it is 
not promised, that the statistics of education and illiteracy will 
also be included. 


Memoir of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. By Jut1a Warp Howe. 
With other memorial tributes. (Appendix to the Forty-Fifth 
Annual Report of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind.) Boston: Albert J. Wright, State 
Printer. 1877. 8vo, pp. 90. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts Institution for the Blind 
are right in believing that the eminent and efficient services 
which Dr. Howe, during his life, promptly and gratuitously ren- 
dered to the public charities of that Commonwealth, justify them 
in placing on record these fitting tributes to his character and 
memory. Besides the biographical sketch prepared by his 
widow, are included the addresses and poems of the memorial 
services held February 8, 1876, various letters and resolutions, 
and a fine likeness of the philanthropist as he appeared in his 
later years. 

Mrs. Howe's loving memoir was prepared especially for the 
benefit of the blind, and has, we believe, been printed in raised 
type for their use. It gives with sufficient detail the history of 
his eventful life and remarkable and varied achievements, inclu- 
ding the period of his education, his championship of Grecian 
independence, his imprisonment in a Prussian dungeon when 
on a mission of aid to the Poles, his exertions on behalf of the 
blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded, his devotion to the anti- 
slavery cause, his services to the Cretans, and his interest in 
Santo Domingo. The range of his sympathies were so wide 
and varied that his labors for. the education of the blind and 
the deaf, important and beneficent as they were, occupy but a 
comparatively small portion of the biography. The part that 
has the most interest for us—the wonderful story of the man- 
ner in which Laura Bridgman’s mind was awakened and devel- 
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oped—has already been told in the Annals,* in Dr. Howe’s 
own graphic language. 

The following lines from Dr. Holmes’ poem, not included in 
the extract previously published in the .12als,t may fitly close 
this notice : 

‘* Where’er he moved, his shadowy form 
The sightless orbs would seek, 

And smiles of welcome light and warm 
The lips that could not speak. 


** No labored line, no sculptor’s art, 
Such hallowed memory needs ; 
His tablet is the human heart, 
His record loving deeds.” 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Church Missjon to Deaf. 
Mutes. New York: J. H. Duyckinck, Printer. 1876. 8vo, 
pp. 40. 

The past year, notwithstanding the commercial embarrass- 
ments which have diminished the incomes of most missionary 
enterprises, has been a successful one for this commendable 
charity. Over $8,000 have been received from various sources, 
and with the exception of $1,500, paid over to the building 
fund, have been disbursed in the legitimate expenses of the 
work, including some debts of the previous year that remained 
unpaid. 

The Report gives particulars of religious services for deaf- 
mutes held in numerous cities throughout the United States 
during the year. The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and his assistants 
have been indefatigable in these efforts. and have supplemented 
their religious work by wise and helpful guidance in other di- 
rections. 

A special report gives the details of the Philadelphia Mission 
under the immediate direction of the Rev. H. W. Syle. Mr. 
Syle’s work seems to have been conducted with sound discre- 
tion, and to have been blessed with results more than usually 
successful. Mr. Mann, too, has done good service in the West. 

The building fund of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes has now reached the sum of $4,864, a large part of which 
has been contributed or collected by deaf-mutes themselves. 
The pupils of the New York Institution alone, aided by a cir- 
cular from Dr. Peet, which is published in the Report, have 
given or obtained from their friends nearly $1,300, and we 


*Vol. xx, p. 100. + Vol. xxi, p. 79. 
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notice the contribution of smaller amounts from several other 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. We take this opportunity 
again to call the attention of the officers of our institutions to 
the importance of cultivating in their pupils the habit of giv- 
ing; and we can certainly commend this charity as a worthy 
and especially appropriate object for the direction of their con- 
tributions. 

Mr. Carlin, chairman of the building committee, recommends 
in his report the immediate purchase of “some healthy, sub- 
stantially built farm-house, with a few acres for kitchen garden- 
ing, at a convenient distance from New York city.” Whether 
this recommendation has been adopted we are not informed. 
We should suppose, however, it would be wiser not to buy a 
permanent home until the fund, by further donations and by 
the accumulation of interest, shall be made considerably larger 
than it is at present. 

Deaf not Dumb. A Lecture delivered Oct. 12, 1876, before 
the Gloucester Literary and Scientific Institution. By B. St. 
J. Ackers, (Barrister at Law, Esquire,) of Prinknash Park, 
Painswick, President of the above Association. Published 
by request. London: Longman’s, Green, Reader & Dyer. 
pp. 29. 

Mr. Ackers has related in a letter to the editor of the Annals* 
the touching circumstances which gave him and his wife a deep 
personal interest in deaf-mutes, and led them to undertake a 
critical examination of the various methods of instruction fol- 
lowed in Europe and America with a view to ascertain which 
was the best. The conclusions reached, as the readers of that 
letter will remember, were decidedly in favor of the German, 
or articulation, method; and we find the opinions there ex- 
pressed set forth here with perhaps even more certainty of 
conviction. 

The freedom from prejudice in favor of one system of in- 
struction or the other with which Mr. Ackers’ investigation was 
begun, and the thoroughness and earnestness with which it 
was conducted, lead us to attach much value to the judgments 
formed; but giving due weight to this consideration, and with 
the highest respect for the sincerity of his motives, we cannot 
escape the conviction that, having once made up his mind on 


* Vol. xix, p. 79. 
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the question, Mr. Ackers, however unintentionally, presents some 
of the arguments in behalf of his opinions in a stronger light 
than is warranted by the facts of the case. For instance, speak- 
ing of the evil results of the marriage of deaf-mutes with one 
another, he says: 

“The best way to prevent such marriages is, I believe, by 
teaching and training the deaf on the German system, so as to 
make them as much like their hearing fellow-creatures as possi- 
ble. Those who are taught under the French system, except 
the very few who become teachers of other deaf-mutes, are sent 
out into the world—often a very rough, unsympathetic world— 
where no one knows their special and favorite language of 
signs; sent out from their own happy homes, for such the 
institutions become, where every one readily understands and 
returns answer in the language of signs. If the deaf are unable 
to mix comfortably with hearing persons they will naturally 
shrink from them; be drawn to others like themselves; marry 
those similarly afflicted, and so—alas! too often—hand down 
and increase the evil.” 

The above paragraph does injustice to the French system in 
its implication that the language of signs is the only language 
the pupils acquire during their residence in the institution, 
whereas it is the written language of their country that they 
are taught, the sign-language being merely an instrument for 
the attainment of this end; and it claims too much for the 
German system in its assumption that the pupils thus trained 
are better “able to mix comfortably with hearing persons” than 
those taught by the French method. As a general rule, the 
graduate of the one school, with pencil and paper in hand, 
mingles as freely and happily in the society of intelligent hear- 
ing persons as the average graduate of the other, with his im- 
perfect articulation and lip-reading. President Gallaudet has 
shown, in his thoughtful article on ‘“ Deaf-Mutism,”* that the 
educated deaf-mute who desires it, by whichever system he has 
been trained, may, if he possesses the requisite courage and dis- 
cretion, win for himself a place in the society of his hearing 
fellow-men, where he shall both receive and confer benefits. 
There are such cases within the knowledge of us all; but the 
great majority of the deaf, so far as circumstances permit, pre- 
fer to seek the companionship of persons afflicted in the same way 
as themselves. This is no less true of those educated by means 
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of articulation than of those taught by signs. There isa 
young man now in Washington in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment who was a pupil of the Clarke Institution for eight 
years and a half. His articulation and lip-reading, as well as 
his general attainments, are exceedingly creditable to the teach- 
ers of that Institution, and his circumstances are such that he 
could easily obtain admission to the best society of Washing- 
ton; but we observe that he mingles in general society less 
than some of the graduates of other schools who are in the city, 
and that he seems to seek and find his most congenial fellowship 
among the students of the Deaf-Mute College. If we turn our 
eyes to Germany, where the articulation method bears almost 
undisputed sway, we discover the same manifestations of 
* clannishness ” that President Gallaudet has deprecated in the 
deaf-mutes of this country, and which Mr. Ackers attributes to 
our adoption of the French system of instruction. Almost 
every large German town has its deaf-mute society; great deaf- 
mute “ congresses ” are held from time to time ; and deaf-mute 
periodicals furnish their “ weekly or monthly dish of deaf-mute 
gossip, deaf-mute news, deaf-mute stories, and deaf-mute poetry, 
with now and then a deaf-mute scandal, proceedings of a deaf- 
mute convention, deaf-mute weddings, deaf-mute funerals, and 
even deaf-mute births.” In their intercourse with one another 
the German graduates persist in using the rude language of 
signs which has grown up among them, and they complain bit- 
terly that, through the neglect of their teachers to cultivate and 
improve it, this language is far inferior in its development to 
that possessed by the deaf of other countries. As for the mar- 
riage of the deaf with the deaf, we should judge from the num- 
ber of betrothals and weddings of this kind which we find an- 
nounced in their periodicals that the proportion of such unions 
is quite as large in Germany as in any country of Europe or in 
America. As a prominent German teacher* has said, “ the 
heart of the deaf-mute will generally incline more to the de«f- 
mute than to the hearing person.” 

Again, Mr. Ackers affirms that articulation “enables the pu- 
pils to think, read, write, and speak, with comparative ease, in 
the language of their country.” How, then, does he explain the 
fact that congenital deaf-mutes taught in articulating schools 


* Herr Danger, of Brunswick, in the Organ der Taubstummen- und 
Blindenanstalten in Deutschland, vol. xx, p. 116. 
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make precisely such mistakes in the use of the language of their 
country as those educated on the French system? That this 
is the case German teachers do not deny; any one seeking fur- 
ther evidence of it in this country may find it in the uncorrected 
compositions of the pupils and graduates of the Clarke Institu- 
tion, which the officers of that Institution with commendable 
candor publish in their annual reports. It is not, as Mr. Ackers 
intimates and many persons believe, the “ inverted order of the 
sign-language ” that is responsible for the grammatical errors 
of deaf-mutes, but it is the lack of sufficient training in written 
or spoken language. True, the excessive use of signs is an 
injury, because it leads to the neglect of speech and writing ; 
but this, though a great danger, is not an unavoidable concom- 
itant of the manual system, and its evils are not wholly escaped 
under any system of instruction. 

Mr. Ackers says that pupils taught on the German system 
much more frequently than others “rise” in after life. The 
instances in which deaf-mutes, by whatever method they have 
been taught, ‘‘ become master men, with others employed under 
them,” are very rare; but we have a strong impression, derived 
from the German periodicals and our own observation, that the 
proportion of deaf-mutes who, if not the masters of other men, 
are their own masters, occupying independent positions, is 
much greater in this country than in Germany. Mr. Ackers 
cites but a single case in support of his assertion, and that is 
one which we believe in Germany is regarded, as it would be 
here, as quite exceptional. It is that of ‘a fancy-leather mer- 
chant in Vienna, who employed seventy men under him; whose 
premises the Emperor and Empress of Austria visited before 
the great Vienna Exhibition; who could not only speak the 
language of his country fluently, but also a little English; who 
had visited England and other countries; was a practical hor- 
ticulturist, and altogether an agreeable, intelligent, wealthy 
man—wealthy through his own talents and industry.” This 
man, by the way, having, like many of his hearing fellow-citizens, 
in the period of financial depression that followed the Vienna 
Exhibition met with reverses of fortune, has recently come to 
America, and is now honorably employed in Philadelphia as the 
foreman of a manufactory similar to that which was formerly 
his own. 

We have a high regard for the results of articulation teaching 
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in many cases; we recognize its superiority to the manual sys- 
tem in some respects; and we fully sympathize with Mr. Ack- 
ers’ wish to see schools of this kind planted side by side, and 
working in harmonious relations, with those of the other method 
in all the countries of the world. If we have ventured to criti- 
cise some portions of his argument, it is because we believe the 
interests of the class for whose education he pleads will be best 
promoted by keeping strictly within the limits of candor and 
justice in weighing the merits of the two systems of instruction. 
We doubt not that this is what Mr. Ackers means to do; but 
we think he sometimes unconsciously allows his zeal as an ad- 
vocate to overshadow his impartiality as a judge. 

Of Visible Speech, which, under the direction of Miss E. L. 
Barton, an American lady of culture and experience, has been 
tested for two years in the case of his little daughter, Mr. 
Ackers expresses the opinion that it is valuable to teachers in 
showing them, in outline, the positions of the vocal organs in 
the formation of the various sounds, and to the deaf who are 
somewhat advanced in enabling them to correct faults of pro- 
nunciation; but its utility in the instruction of very young 
children he doubts, for the reason, or one of the reasons, that 
he objects to the sign-language, viz., that it involves “a double 
brain-process” on their part; “they have to think in phonetics 
before they can get the pronunciation of ordinary writing ; 
true, there is no inverted order as in signs, but there is the 
double process, and education is sufficiently hard for the deaf 
in any case without extra work of this kind.” 

Besides discussing the systems of instruction, Mr. Ackers 
gives an interesting historical sketch of deaf-mute education, 
and offers some valuable suggestions upon the causes and pre- 
vention of deafness, a part of which we hope to reprint in a fu- 
ture number of the Annals. 


INVENTIONS IN AID OF THE DEAF. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Wuen we learned two or three years ago from our ingenious 
friend, Professor A. Graham Bell, that he was devoting his 
attention to the investigation of the phenomena of sound in 
connection with electricity, though we certainly did not antici- 
pate the wonderful invention of the “ Telephone,” which is now 
making his name famous throughout the civilized world, we 
hoped something would come of his investigations which would 
be of benefit to the partly, if not the wholly, deaf. Professor 
Bell himself had strong expectations of such a result, and we 
are glad to learn—from a recent letter of his to our colleague, 
Professor Porter, who, having been engaged in acoustical ex- 
periments, wrote him on the subject—that he still entertains 
this hope. We are permitted to make the following extracts 
from Professor Bell's letter : 

“T have no doubt that many forms of apparatus might be 
made with stretched membranes that would prove of use in 
assisting the hearing of partially deaf persons. I have often 
wondered why artificial membranes of a large size have not 
been attached to hearing tubes in some way or other. 

“T have a pet idea on the subject that I hope yet to see real- 
ized. It is to construct a sound “telescope ” or “microscope ” 
for the use of the partially deaf. Sound-“ lenses” have ere now 
been successfully made of india-rubber and other substances, 
containing carbonic-acid gas or some other gas of greater den- 
sity than the air, and I feel sure that such “lenses” can be 
utilized in some way for deaf persons. 

“Why should not such lenses be combined to produce a 
greater effect? Why should not the analogies of the telescope 
and microscope be found in the domains of sound? Faint 
noises might be magnified in intensity, and distant sounds be 
brought to a focus upon the membrane of the ear as the vibra- 
tions of light are concentrated by means of lenses upon the 
retina of the eye. 

“Perhaps the remark of the Irishman upon looking through 
a telescope for the first time was not unfounded after all, when 
he exclaimed, ‘Why! it brings the church so near that J can 
hear the organ playing £ 


“Tn all seriousness, I am of the opinion that sound-lenses 
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may be made of use by deaf persons. I have experimented in 
this direction, and I find that the toy balloons made for children 
are exquisitively sensitive to sounds of all kinds; in fact, they 
condense the waves of sound just in the same manner as glass 
spheres act upon light. I have thought that apparatus might 
be constructed that would even be of service to totally deaf 
persons. Some instrument could easily be made that a deaf- 
mute could conceal about his person, and that would vibrate in 
a sensible degree when a loud sound was made. 

‘Such an instrument would prove of use to the deaf-mute in 
danger. We are rarely in danger except when some loud sound 
is made. If we are going to be run over, the driver shouts out. 
If an engine overtakes us on the track, the bell rings or the 
whistle blows; and such sounds would surely be loud enough 
to set in vibration the instrument concealed on the person of 
the deaf-mute, so as to attract his attention and save his life. 

“A student of mine, Mr. Edward B. Crane, has followed out 
my idea still further, and constructed an instrument with a 
stretched membrane like that used in my Telephone. This 
membrane, when it vibrates, makes and breaks the primary cir- 
cuit of a small induction coil in such a way that a loud shout 
causes an electric shock to traverse the arm of the deaf-mute, 
most effectually arousing his attention. In the model which I 
have seen the shock was very gentle—enough to arouse the 
attention and not strong enough to be painful.” 

Believing that our readers would share our curiosity concern- 
ing Mr. Crane’s invention, we requested this gentleman, who is 
now engaged as instructor of articulation in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, to send the Anzals an ar- 
ticle on the subject. Mr. Crane, while declining for reasons 
honorable to himself to comply fully with this request, allows 
us to quote from his letter of reply the following description of 
the instrument: 

“As at present designed, the instrument consists of three 
parts, compacted so as to form a cylindrical body of about 
three inches in diameter and three-quarters of an inch in length. 
A single cell of the ‘chloride of ammonium’ battery furnishes 
the electricity without endangering clothing by the presence 
of strong acids, or suffering deterioration except while actually 
in use. This is to be sealed, with the exception of a small 
pin-hole left for the escape of gases, (none of which are nox- 
ious,) thus bringing evaporation to its smallest limit, and re- 
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moving the necessity of the constant addition of water. A 
jar thus prepared will, I believe, last nearly or quite two years 
without renewing, and this, when needed, will involve merely 
the expenditure of a few cents. 

“ Next to this cell comes an induction coil, of comparatively 
large diameter, but with a short core. A stretched membrane 
placed so as to receive the sound-waves from the air acts as a 
current breaker, and completes the instrument. A minute disc 
of platinum fastened to the centre of the membrane forms one 
pole of the battery, while an adjustable platinum point opposite it 
forms the other; thus, as each successive sound-wave strikes 
the membrane and causes it to vibrate, a shock of electricity 
may be communicated to the person carrying it; the adjust- 
ment of the platinum point being regulated to the intensity of 
the sound it is desired to catch. 

“Various methods of connecting the instrument with the 
person have been suggested to me, the most practical seeming 
to be by means of a bracelet or belt of metal made in halves, 
separated by rubber or other non-conducting material, each 
half to act as one end of the induction coil. 

* Experiment has proved to me that a small cell made of a 
homeeopathic vial, a piece of zine wire, and a portion of the 
stem of a clay pipe hollowed out to serve as a porous cup, will 
furnish sufficient electricity for the purpose, and, taken in 
conjunction with an induction coil made on an ordinary spool, 
will give a shock sufficiently powerful to attract the attention 
of any person. 

* This instrument is not necessarily expensive, and it would 
seem to be sufficiently simple to allow of its operation by any 
one of ordinary mental capacity. I have proved to myself that 
it may be made so sensitive as to indicate the use of the voice, 
but this requires more delicate manipulation than it would ever 
receive at the hands of any but the most highly-educated 
deaf-mutes.” 

Mr. Crane adds that his invention is still a matter of thought 
and experiment with him, and that it cannot be considered 
as perfect in its details. We shall await with interest the fur- 
ther investigations and discoveries of these gentlemen, and 
hope that others will be stimulated to labor in the same field. 
Perhaps the time will yet come when we shall not only be able 
to say, with Mr. Ackers, ‘deaf not dumb,” but also “ neither 
deaf nor dumb!” 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—The publication of an eight-page 
three-column monthly paper, called the Hducator, has been 
begun. It is edited by the principal and printed by the pupils. 
The aim and scope of the paper, aside from the practice it gives 
in type-setting, are presented as follows in the first number : 

“1st. That the paper, having at its very doors a large class 
of readers who need instruction as well as entertainment, should 
be, as the title selected for it imports, an educator. 

“2d. That the language empioyed should be clear, simple, 
and idiomatic, so that it should be a safe model of style as well 
as a good vehicle of ideas. 

“3d. That the subjects selected should be treated in such a 


way as to leave a distinct, agreeable, and useful impression upon 
the mind. 


“4th. That, though the paper is printed by deaf-mutes and 
has regard for them as readers, it should not have special ref- 
erence to them as a class, but should tend to make them feel 
their relations not so much to each other as to the world by 
which they are surrounded, and of which education is designed 
to make them feel that they are a part. 

“5th. That, with this end in view, the writers should con- 
template young hearing persons as composing a large and val- 
ued portion of their readers, and that the paper should be made 
so attractive and useful that parents would be glad to introduce 
it into their families and to encourage its perusal by their chil- 
dren.” 

One excellent feature is a carefully-prepared record of current 
events in the outside world. The two numbers which have 
reached us are very creditable to the Institution from a literary 
as well as typographical point of view. The reading matter is 
almost wholly original, and is contributed by persons more or 
less directly connected with the Institution—the prose mostly 
by the teachers and the poetry by Mrs. Peet and Mrs. Clarke. 

The pupils received as a Christmas present from the directors 
a first-class stereopticon, which, under the management of Mr. 
Clarke, contributes much to their entertainment and instruction. 


Ohio Institution.—The pupils took a prominent part in the 
farewell reception held by Governor and Mrs. Hayes in the 
State capitol before leaving their home in Columbus for the 


White House in Washington. One of the girls addressed 
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them in pantomime, Mr. Fay interpreting, and the Governor in 
his reply expressed the deep interest he and Mrs. Hayes have 
always felt in the welfare of the Institution—an interest which 
has frequently been manifested in various ways outside of the 
Governor's official relations. 

Indiana Institution.—As some reference has been made in 
previous numbers of the Annals to the progress of Mr. Mac- 
Intire’s suit against John E. Fawkner for libel, we are happy 
to put it on record that the suit has been brought to a close by 
the unqualified retraction of the infamous charges. Fawkner 
also, besides the costs of the suit, pays Mr. MacIntire $2,000, 
which partly reimburses him for the large expense incurred in 
the original investigation. Mr. MacIntire has never lost for a 
moment the implicit confidence of his friends, and this legal 
vindication is only a confirmation of that long since pronounced 
by the general public. 

Mr. Valentine, having removed to Chicago, has brought suit 
against Fawkner in the United States court, where there is less 
opportunity of delaying justice than in the State courts. 

North Carolina Institution.—Mr. Nichols has been succeeded 
in the office of principal by Mr. Hezekiah A. Gudger. Mr. 
Nichols was a capable and efficient officer, and his retirement 
was due solely to the political changes in the State govern- 
ment—an influence from which our institutions for the deaf and 
dumb ought to be wholly free. Mr. Gudger we hear spoken 
of asa gentleman of intelligence and ability, but he labors under 
the great disadvantage of having had no previous connection 
with an institution of this kind. 

Georgia Institution.—In the last number of the Annals (p. 
58) it was mentioned that since July last this Institution has 
had no “chief executive officer,” being divided into departments, 
ach of which had its own head, who was responsible only to 
the board of trustees. For many years past, though the Insti- 
tution has had a nominal principal, he has possessed no power 
to remedy the shortcomings of any department except the in- 
tellectual. We are glad to announce that last month a change 
was mace for the better, and that Mr. Connor is now principal 
in fact as well as in name. The recent legislature, a committee 
of which visited the Institution and was not favorably impressed 
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with its hydra-headed system of government, passed an act 
appointing an entirely new board of trustees, with one excep- 
tion, and providing a form of government. The new board has 
reorganized the Institution on a plan fully in accordance with 
the views of the profession as expressed in the report of a 
committee presented at the Fourth Convention, in Dr. Gillett’s 
able paper read at the Seventh Convention, and frequently in 
the Annals. The principal is now responsible to the board for 
the entire management of the Institution. 

Towa Institution.—The principal building of the Institution 
—a costly and imposing, but not wholly satisfactory structure— 
was destroyed by fire on the night of February 25. The origin 
of the fire is not certainly known, but it is supposed to have 
been from a jet of gas in a room in the fourth story. The room 
was used as a wash-room, the walls were wainscoted with wood, 
and a movable gas-burner with a joint in it projected from the wall 
in such a way that it could be turned and its flame brought in 
contact with the wainscoting—an arrangement which we sup- 
pose will not be repeated in the Iowa Institution of the future. 

The fire was discovered about midnight by the night-engineer, 
and within an hour the whole building was in flames. .As soon 
as it was perceived, an attempt was made to extinguish it with 
the aid of the fire-plugs in the vicinity, but it had probably 
already burnt through the ceiling to the roof, and its progress 
could not be arrested. The distance from the town rendered 
help from engines impracticable. Through the exertions of the 
officers and employés of the Institution the pupils were all 
brought safely out of the building, and a large part of the fur- 
niture was saved. The loss is estimated at about $100,000. 
The outside walls remain standing, and have been propped up 
in the hope that they will be available for future use. About 
half the pupils are accommodated for the present in the 


shops and a temporary frame building; the older classes, the 
members of which are often called home to work during the 
summer, are dismissed until the autumn, when a new wing 
provided for by the legislature at its last session will be com- 
pleted. 


Texas Institution.—Several changes have recently been 
made in the corps of teachers. Those now engaged are Dr. 
J. L. Carter, late principal of the Mississippi Institution, a gen- 
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tleman whom we are glad not to have lost from the profession ; 
Mr. J. R. Dobyns, late a teacher in the Missouri Institution ; Miss 
M. M. Bradford, of Louisiana; Mr. Alfred Kearney, a graduate 
of the New York Institution; and Miss C. E. Martin, an ad- 
vanced pupil of the Texas Institution. Mrs. J. I. McCulloch 
acts as directing matron without salary. 

Kansas Institution.—We are happy to announce that this in- 
stitution no longer bears the name of Asylum, its title having 
been changed to Jnstitution by a recent act of the legislature. 
The same act also makes the title of the chief executive officer 
Superintendent, instead of Principal and Steward as hereto- 
fore. 

West Virginia Institution.—The West Virginia Tablet now 
comes to us twice a month from this Institution. It contains 
four pages of three columns each, and is neatly printed and 
varefully edited. Contributions from the pupils form quite a 
prominent feature, nearly the whole of the inside pages being 
thus filled. 

Colorado Institute. —The Index, having been suspended 
since last July on account of the failure of the printing-press to 
do its work, has been revived in an enlarged form by the aid of 
a new press. 

A bill has recently passed the legislature establishing a 
school for the blind in connection with this Institution. The 
union of the two classes for the present was urged on the 
ground of economy. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—The new Institution 


already has forty-seven pupils, and further applications are con- 


tinually received. Besides Mr. Teegarden, Miss Annie B. Boyer 
and Miss Jennie Jenkins, both graduates of the normal depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh High School, are engaged as teachers. 
Mrs. Eliza P. Logan, of Allegheny City, has been selected as 
matron. 

New Brunswick Institution.—Miss Lewis, a hearing and 
speaking lady, has recently been added to the corps of teachers. 


e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

English Training-Schools for Teachers.—Myr. Van Praagh, 
director of the London “ Association for the Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb,” reminds us that in our notice in the last 
number of the Annals (p. 61) of the proposed training-school for 
teachers we should, in justice to that Association, have inserted 
the word “ second,” inasmuch as the Association has “a train- 
ing-college for teachers, where ladies and gentlemen receive a 
sound, practical, and theoretical knowledge of the oral or Ger- 
man system of teaching.” 

Mr. Kinsey, who is to have charge of the proposed new school, 
calls our attention to a passage in Dr. Buxton’s paper in the same 
number of the Annals, (p. 33,) which might convey an errone- 
ous impression. Dr. Buxton, referring to this school, spoke of 
its projector, Mr. Ackers, as a gentleman possessing “ ample 
means to give effect to his benevolent schemes and purposes.” 
While it is true that Mr. Ackers, in his desire to benefit the 
deaf, has spared neither time, trouble, nor money, he earnestly 
desires that the public may not suppose that he can carry out 
such schemes unaided. In fact, it is to the public, and the 
public alone, that he and Mr. Kinsey both look for support in 
their intended purpose. Dr. Buxton, upon having this pointed 
out to him, altered the paragraph for publication in England, 
but neglected to do so in the copy sent the Annals. 


Industrial Education.—The last report of the Ulster (Ire- 
land) Institution for the Deaf and Dumb contains the following 
remarks on the subject of teaching trades to pupils while in 
school : 


“Your committee are most anxious that all your pupils should 
go to some useful occupation on leaving school, and they gladly 
contribute a small apprentice fee, where needed, to secure this ; 
but they have not professed to teach trades to the deaf and 
dumb in the Institution since 1853. Attempts to do so have 
proved a failure everywhere. The literary training is as much 
as can be accomplished during a short educational term, and 
the health of the pupils will not bear more. Besides, it would 
be impossible to find work in an institution for the different 
trades pupils might choose. In the early years of the society's 
history, when it was attempted to teach tailoring and shoemak- 
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ing, it was found that pupils who had been employed at these 
trades often went, on leaving school, to learn to be carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, etc., and so the time spent here at a trade was 
absolutely lost. Our present method was only adopted after 
careful consideration, and has certainly been found to be much 
the better course. Our friends must bear in mind that, in the 
case of ordinary children who have all their faculties, it is never 
attempted to teach them a trade during their school career, and 
it would certainly be most unreasonable to aim at this in the 
case of deaf-mutes, who have so much more to learn, and who, 
in very many cases, are not physically robust.” 

We can assure our Irish cousins that the teaching of trades 
in the institutions has not “ proved a failure” in this country. 
It is true that the pupils do not generally become thoroughly 
skilled and accomplished workmen while in school, and that 
after leaving the institution they often choose other trades than 
those they have been taught; but in any case they have acquired 
a certain degree of skill in the use of tools, they stand a better 
chance of being received into work-shops for further instrue- 
tion, and they arrive at independent self-support much sooner 
than they otherwise would. The experience of our institutions 
has shown, moreover, that it is possible to conduct the educa- 
tion of the shop in due subordination to that of the school-room, 
and that under proper conditions the industrial training given 
is a benefit rather than an injury to the health of the pupils. 


Second Ordination of a Semi-Mute.—Mr. Austin W. Mann, 
formerly a teacher in the Michigan Institution, was ordained 
in Grace Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1877, by Bishop 
Bedell, to the office of deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A sermon was preached by the Rev. J. W. Brown, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a large number of other clergymen took 
part in the exercises, all of which were interpreted in the sign- 
language by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York. Mr. Mann 
will continue to labor among the deaf-mutes of the West under 
the direction of the Church Mission. 


A Heathen Deaf-Mute Preacher.—The last January number 
of the Mute Journal of Nebraska has an original article signed 
“§.,” which tells a strange story of the conversion to Christian- 
ity of an uneducated deaf-mute in Africa, and of his subsequent 
labors as a preacher of the Methodist Church. We chink the 
editor of the Jowrnal would not have published such a narra- 
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tive if it had not been written in good faith and by some person 
whom he knew to be trustworthy ; but whatever foundation of 
fact there may be for it, nobody who is familiar with the uned- 
ucated deaf and dumb, their intellectual development, and their 
means of communication with others, will accept the story as 
true in its present form. It is told as follows: 


“Rev. William Taylor is a missionary of the Methodist 
Church. He is not stationed at any one place, but journeys 
through the foreign lands where missionaries are located, and 
acts as an evangelist among them. Some time ago, while he 
was conducting a powerful revival on the West Coast of Africa, 
a young man who was deaf and dumb became interested in the 
meetings. They have no sign-language, and so very little means 
by which to communicate with him, but the same Holy Spirit 
who was working upon other hearts could also reach his. He 
somehow learned from the preaching, which he could neither 
hear nor understand, that he was a sinner. 

“One evening they heard strange, loud noises down in the 
bushes which grew on the bank of a stream near by, and which 
they thought must come from some wild animals. Some of 
them went to see, and, to their surprise, found it to be this 
young man, who was under very deep conviction of sin, and 
was thus crying and groaning, as well as he knew how, calling 
on God to forgive him. They tried to bring him away, or at 
least to quiet him, but they could not. Like the blind man of 
Jericho, he only cried the louder. There he remained until 
very late at night, the strange sounds of distress which he 
made being easily heard all over the village. Suddenly they 
ceased, and at the early meeting in the morning he appeared ; 
his face, which the day before was the picture of distress, was 
radiant with joy, and instead of cries of agony he was evidently 
full of peace. At the first opportunity he arose, and by means 
of signs and gestures such as he could use naturally, he told 
the story of his conviction of sin and his present sense of for- 
giveness in Christ in so plain a way that every one in the house 
could understand him, and all were moved to tears by its sim- 
ple pathos. Only God who speaks to the heart could have 
thus revealed Christ to him, for the missionaries could not 
speak any language or use hardly any signs intelligible to him. 
But he could now so tell the story of the love of Christ by his 
beaming face and wonderful signs, and by picturing it with his 
whole throbbing person, that he could interest every one. 
They were satisfied of his real conversion, baptized him, and 
received him into the church, and named him at his own re- 
quest William Taylor. 

Not long after, he asked for a private interview with Mr. 
Taylor, and surprised him by making known to him his desire 
to be ordained and allowed to bea preacher of the gospel, 
though he could not speak a word, nor had he any system of 
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signs. Who could refuse? For it was plain he could, in his 
way, so tell the “old, old story” as to win men to Christ. 
God had plainly made him one of his agents, and who could 
dare to decide against the will of the Almighty? They there- 
fore formally ordained him as a preacher of the Methodist 
Church, and sent him out. There he is still at work, and with suc- 
cess. He cannot read; he cannot speak. He has not learned 
from man, but he has the true love of God in his heart. He 
knows what he has experienced; that Christ can come to a 
dark, heathen heart. take away its sin, and pour in light and 
joy, and give a hope of heaven. This he tells, over and over, 
as he goes from place to place. He never fails to interest. 
He is his own proof of what he tells, and he is leading a great 
many to Christ.” 


Deaf Articulators.—A correspondent of the New York 77- 
bune describes an incident of one of the meetings of the Amer 


ican Association of Science as follows: 


“Tt often happens, as a matter of course, that the scientific 
gentlemen who read their communications are wanting in elo- 
quence. More frequently still does it happen that after reading 
their first few sentences the demand of ‘ Louder!’ comes from 
their hearers. It generally has the needed effect. But when 
Prof. R. J. Farquharson began to read his really interesting 
paper on Recent Mound Explorations at Davenport, Iowa, no 
such remonstrances had any effect. People who sat within six 
or eight feet of the speaker soon discovered that they were not 
hearers. From all parts of the room came up the ery, ‘ Louder ! 
Louder! Still the reading went on in a dreary monotone, 
without the slightest change in its pitch or force. Then mem- 
bers went up to the speaker and remonstrated; he waited till 
they had finished, and then went on in precisely the same tone 
as before. To observations from the chair he was as indifferent 
as to remarks less polite, but more forcible, from the body of 
the house. At last the fact dawned upon what cannot properly 
be called his audience, that Prof. Farquharson heard even less 
than they did. He was thoroughly deaf: 

‘* Deaf to noun, and adverb, and particle, 
Deaf to even the definite article. 

“There was nothing to be done under the circumstances but 
to let the reading proceed to the end. The real importance of 
the paper was such that Prof. Putnam read it before the Section 
again the next morning—this time so that it could be heard— 
and it justified the belief that it was of general interest.” 


The London correspondent of the New York 7 times is quoted 
in the Deaf-Mutes’ Jourgal as saying of the actor Buckstone, 
who has entirely lost his hearing : 


“ He will still act, and the company will therefore enjoy the 
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prestige of his name. It isin the nature of things that his 
acting should have ceased to be what it once was, but the won- 
der is that, being stone-deaf and unable to hear the cues, he 
should contrive to get through a piece at all.” 


Mr. Arnold's Pupil.—The members of the Philadelphia 
Conference of Principals will remember that the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, of Northampton, England, in the interesting address 
he delivered before the Conference, spoke of a deaf-mute whom 
he had taught by means of articulation, and who was then 
nearly prepared for admission to one of the universities. We 
learn from the London News of March 8 that this lad, whose 
name is Farrar, passed the recent Cambridge local examinations 
with honors. 


The Centennial Exhibition.—The institutions for the deaf 
and dumb of the United States and Canada were creditably 
represented in the Exhibition by the collection of reports, text- 
books, pictures, etc., contributed by the institutions through 
the committee appointed for the purpose by the Executive 


Committee of the Convention. The greater part of the mate- 
rial of this collection is to be kept together in Washington ; 
the reports in the Congressional Library, and the pictures at 
the National Deaf-Mute College. Some of the institutions also 
had a prominent part in the educational exhibitions made by 
their respective States. 

We found no contributions from any foreign institutions ex- 
cept those of Switzerland and Sweden; from the former there 
were reports and other publications, and from the Stockholm 
Institution various articles of cabinet-work and clothing made 
by the pupils. Of course the institutions of other countries 
may have been represented in ways that escaped our notice. 

In the art-building, the works of two deaf-mute artists—the 
“‘Almeh,” painted by Mr. H. H. Moore, of New York, and the 
marble statues “The Forced Prayer” and “‘ The Rosebud,” by 
Signor Guarnerio, of Milan, Italy—deservedly attracted a large 
share of the attention and admiration of the public. There 
were also, we believe, some pictures by French deaf-mute ar- 
tists, but we were not able to identify them. 
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